






Winter Sun, Chicago by Francis Chapin. In Illinois State Fair Show. See Page 9 
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19th Century American Paintings 


THOMAS DOUGHTY 


Early Painter of the Hudson River School 


%. 
: 


“LOOKING ACROSS NEWBURG BAY" 


By Thomas Doughty 
1793 - 1856 


Oil on Canvas. 24 x 30. 
Signed and Dated 1839. 


HARRY SHAW NEWMAN GALLERY 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


150 LEXINGTON AVENUE at 30th STREET (THE OLD PRINT SHOP) NEW YORK CITY 

















On Consignment 


To Responsible Galleries 
and Dealers 


{ 

| Important 

: Paintings By 
| 

| 





Artzybasheff, Hyman Bloom, 
Coletta, Francis Criss, Dali, 
Max Ernst, Jacobson, Kisling, 
Lebduska, Lopez-Rey, Matta, 
Ozenfant, Pickhardt, Sheri- 
Es dan, Takis, Zerbe. 


Popular 


Also alarge choice of oil paint- 
ings, of popular appeal, re- 
cently imported from France, 
to retail from $30 to $150. 


Stuart Art Gallery 


455 Stuart Street 


Nig Se 





Boston, Mass. 





MILCH GALLERIES 


announce their 
removal to new 
quarters at 


00 EAST Sith ST. 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 





After August Ist 


SILVERMINE 


GUILD OF ARTISTS 


Exhibitions 
July 27-August 9 


Westport Artists 
August 10-September 2 


The Seasons 
August 1- August 16 


Francis Montena 
August 17-September 2 

Helen Hamilton 

Mary Brooks 


Silvermine, Norwalk, Conn. 








Exhibition of Paintings ==" 
by faculty members of the 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


Ferren e Prestopino « Tamayo 
Candell ¢ Picken « Martin « Seide 
Schwartz e Hebald e Sloane 


Sept. 2 - Sept. 13 


NORLYST GALLERY 


59 W. 56th St., N. Y. 
inquire at Gallery about School Scholarships 
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Modern Religious Art 


Sir: I want to write you what I often 
feel about your journal (as I search 
through it for modern religious art) that 
its. riches of information and suggestion 
are amazing. I admire greatly how con- 
sistently definite and persistently wide 
are your reviews. I especially value your 
freedom in presenting ideas. Could you 
have more reviews of regional shows? 

—R. F. Piper, Syracuse University. 


Art Criminals 
Sm: I quit taking your magazine be- 
cause I accuse your publication of being 
responsible, with others, for the deplor- 
able decadence of American art by giving 
preferred publicity to Primitivism, In- 
sanity and revolting reproductions of art 
by Art Criminals. 
—Pompeo Coppini, San Antonio. 


Both Sides 

Sir: You are doing a splendid job of 
reporting all shades of art thinking. I 
like Ralph Pearson’s articles very much. 
Evelyn Marie Stuart does not know we 
live in a new age, but since she repre- 
sents one shade of thinking, she too is 
part of art news, and so should be in- 
cluded. There are other good art maga- 
zines, but none can substitute for the 
DIGEST. 

—VIRGINIA PARKER, Fountain City, Tenn. 


Likes Evelyn’s Sanity 
Sir: I relish Evelyn Marie Stuart’s 
comments, and I hope she continues to 
write. She gives a sane, clear, biting view- 
point, one that strikes directly at the 
shallow heart of the futile “isms” that 
are trying to edge into a decent way of 
life. Those who attack her so violently 

must do so from fear. 
—HARRIET RYNERSON, New York. 


Wants Evelyn Fired 
Sir: If your readers read Evelyn Marie 
Stuart they are sadly mis-informed. “Can” 
her and I will re-subscribe. 
—HorTENSE O’HIGGINS, New York. 


Something Missing 

Sir: Yesterday I finally realized what 
had been wrong with my life for the past 
several months. There was a strong sense 
that something was definitely lacking, and 
then I woke up. No Art Dicest! I was 
missing the proper mental vitamins. 
—HELEN HACKETT, New YoOrk. 











Forthcoming 


Exhibition 
Portraits and Paintings 
by 


MAXWELL 


STARR 


September 15th to October 15th 


HARTWELL GALLERIES 


303 S. La Cienega Blvd. 
Near Third 


Los Angeles, California 


HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 







Old and Modern 


Paintings 


1 East 57th St. e New York 


SEASON’S 
RETROSPECTIVE 


Group Exhibition 
Through August 26 


MIDTOWN 


GALLERIES A. D. Gruskin, Director 
605 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
(Bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) 














CONTEMPORARY 
and 


EARLY 
AMERICAN 


FERARGIL 


63 E. 57 Street, N.Y.C. 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES: Inc 


30 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 22 


America’s Leading Auction Gallery 
for the Acquisition or Disposal of 


FINE ART AND LITERARY PROPERTY 
ANTIQUES AND DECORATIONS 
OTHER PERSONAL EFFECTS 


Sales are held weekly from September to June. The season 
of 1946-47 included the sale of many notable collections, 
and the coming season will present a number of 
other distinguished sales. 


Ask to be placed on our mailing list for advance announce- 
ments—there is no charge. Or, if you wish to receive 
catalogues, write for information regarding subscription 
by the season. 


Consultation for the disposal of 
collections may be arranged by appointment 


HIRAM H. PARKE, President 
ARTHUR SWANN, LESLIE A. HYAM, Vice-Presidents 
EDWARD W. KEYES, Secretary and Treasurer 





MODERN FRENCH PAINTINGS 


CLOSED FOR SUMMER « RE-OPEN SEPTEMBER 


PIERRE MATISSE 41 East 57th Street 















ROSENBERG GALLERIES 


16 East 57th Street, New York Established 1878 


19th and 20th Century French and American Paintings 
Through August 


E. & A. SILBERMAN 


GALLERIES, Inc. 


PAINTINGS—OBJECTS OF ART 


32 East 57th Street New York, N. Y. 


BRUMMER GALLERY 


110 EAST FIFYY-EIGHTH ST. 


i; The DOWNTOWN Gallery 


32 East 51 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


American Folk Art 


Recent Acquisitions 


NEW YORK 








First Showing of 














West Coast Rivals 


By Arthur Millier 


SAN FRANcIsco:—People “back East” 
(and to a Californian that means any- 
where beyond the Pacific slope) can 
scarcely conceive of the distance, spir- 
itual as well as geographical, between 
this city on the Golden Gate and Los 
Angeles. 

The artistic tendencies and facilities 
of the two cities differ as greatly as 
their physical forms and their atmos- 
pheric and intellectual climates. Los 
Angeles is bewilderingly spread out over 
a vast plain and a backdrop of hills 
and mountains, and its artists, who live 
hidden in off-the-track canyons, rarely 
meet. San Franciscans, artists included, 
live in apartments packed densely onto 
abrupt hills and can reach any part of 
their city in a few minutes. 

The climate of Los Angeles is gen- 
erally hot or mild (except for those 
famed year-round cool nights) and con- 
ducive to a sensual approach to nature 
and art. The air is most often still and 
the sky cloudless. A climate for feeling 
and dreaming. 

Your San Franciscan is alternately 
bombarded by glowing sunlight, less 
hazy and, nowadays, less “smoggy” than 
the southern sort; whipped by cold 
trade winds and plunged into damp, 
racing clouds of Pacific fog. He is per- 
petually stimulated to physical and in- 
tellectual activity. Reverie is seldom in 
his line. 

A very broad, and hence dangerous, 
generalization would say that art in 
Southern California is sensual and in 
Northern California is cerebral. 

San Francisco has three imposing, 
well stocked art museums: the M. H. 
DeYoung Museum (an architectural 
monstrosity), the beautiful California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor which 
overlooks the Golden Gate from the 
most glorious museum site in the coun- 
try, perhaps in the world; and the San 
Francisco Museum of Art, which occu- 
pies extensive Louvre-like galleries in 
the Civic Center’s War Memorial, is 
run by the San Francisco Art Associa- 
tion and devoted to modern art. The 
city finances al] operating costs. 

Los Angeles has not even one mu- 
seum devoted solely to art, a subject 
which must vie with science and history 
at the Los Angeles County Museum. 
And while the Los Angeles Art Asso- 
ciation is sincerely fostering regional 
art in a series of modest exhibitions in 
an old residence, there is nothing in 
the southern city to compare with the 
continuous, patron-aided work of the 
San Francisco Art Association, an or- 
ganization which retains prestige and a 
progressive spirit, presents annual ex- 
hibitions and operates a museum and 
an art school. 

Pasadena, of course, has its growing 
Art Institute; and the Henry E. Hunt- 
ington Library and Art Gallery at San 
Marino gives Southern California its 
impressive 18th-century English paint- 
ing collection. 

A visitor to San Francisco from Los 
Angeles finds the exhibitions by Bay 
City artists surprisingly packed with 
abstract and non-objective works. Some 
of this appears to be merely culty stuff 
done by young people with more in- 


[Please turn to page 31] 
The Art Digest 
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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


To My Patrons 


7 MOST EFFECTIVE MEANS by which THE Art DicEsT 
has been able to retain its editorial independence and 
avoid financial entanglements has been, through the years. 
the loyalty of its readers. This confidence is certified each 
August when I print a listing of Toe Art Dicest Patrons— 
those readers who express their approval of the magazine’s 
policy of honest art journalism by subscribing for long term 
periods, or by introducing their friends into the circle. In 
turn, this reader-participation has tended to make the DicEst 
largely reader-owned. Therefore, it is both a privilege and 
a pleasure to present the Patron List for 1946-47 (see 
page 24). 

Once again, I wish to make it clear that the Patron List 
is not a list of the magazine’s subscribers. It is a list of those 
readers who have supported the Dicest over and above the 
regular annual subscription fee. There are three degrees of 
Patrons: Life Patrons, those who have contributed $35 for a 
life subscription; Biennial Patrons, those who have sent $10 
or more, either as renewals or as gifts to their friends, usually 
around Christmas time; and Annual Patrons, those who 
have contributed $7, either as a two-year renewal or as a 
gesture of mutual art interest to some particular friend. 

In these times of tension and bitter partisanship, it is 
indeed encouraging to know that so many art-lovers are 
broad enough in cultural interests to realize that we of the 
Dicest staff do not paint the pictures—we merely report 
them to the best of our professional ability. We are not, as 
a staff, for or against modern or conservative art. Personally. 
we like what we, as individuals, consider good art, but just 
because a picture is reproduced in the DicEsT does not neces- 
sarily mean we think it good art. It is reproduced because 
it is in the news—and the Dicest will be worth your support 
only so long as it remains what it was founded to be, 
The News Magazine of Art. 

In our credo is the belief that the Fifth Freedom is the 
Freedom of Opinion. Therefore, we try to present all varia- 
tions of the many “isms” that complicate contemporary 
American art. From there out, it is the task of the reader to 
separate the grain from the chaff. 

This, however, does not mean that the Dicest won’t fight. 
We will wage a crusade at the crack of a controversy—pro- 
vided the crusade will serve the cause of art generally, and 
not just the special interests of a small partisan group. Some 
examples: 

When the Albright Art Gallery sold many of its paintings 
by living conservative artists in a cheap New York auction 
house, the Dicest held this was not fair to the artists, any 
more than it would be to deprive a doctor unjustly of his 
diploma. The moderns didn’t like our stand. But what would 
happen if the next Albright director was a conservative? 

When the State Department cancelled its international tour 
of modern American paintings, the Digest took issue on the 
other side. Conservative readers frowned, But just try to 
make Congress appropriate funds for even a conservative 
exhibition, now that they know the artists themselves can’t 
agree on what is art. 

When an aged Brooklyn primitive held a one-man show 
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at the small Uptown Gallery, the Dicest gave it a harmless 
descriptive review; you just don’t use a bull-dozer to push a 
little guy around. But when this same primitive was adopted 
by the powerful Museum of Modern Art, the Dicest felt -it 
was time to define a point of demarcation between the ama- 
teur and the professional. The avant garde accused us of 
being reactionary, if not Fascist. 

When the remains of the New York W.P.A. Art Project 
were being sold as “used canvas” at Roberts Art Store, the 
DIcGEsT once again pleaded in protest. No bouquets came 
from the conservatives, who couldn’t see that this arbitrary 
action lowered the value of all contemporary art in the 
public mind. 

Previously, when the New York W.P.A. Art Project had 
picketed Juliana Force, first head of the Project in New 
York, because she was “unfair to artists,” and forced her to 
close the Whitney Museum, the “Boswell Dynasty” was the 
subject of attacks in The Art Front and the Daily Worker. 

Then, when a large group of distinguished intellectuals 
prevented the masterpieces taken from a German salt mine 
from being exhibited to the American public, the Dicest 
again bucked the current. We held that seeing these great 
paintings would spread art appreciation, and that some Amer- 
icans cannot afford European travel; also that no painting 
is worn out by looking at it. This time we were called im- 
perialists. 

All these controversies may appear bewildering in their 
ramifications, but there is one thread that guides the stand 
of the DicEst in each battle—what hurts one phase of art 
hurts all art; what widens art appreciation, aids all artists. 
And the loyalty of the solid core of Art Dicest PATRONS 
would seem to indicate that this is what you want in your 
News Magazine of Art. 


Challenge to 57th Street 


7 ART ACTIVITY IN AMERICA is not confined to the nar- 

row Atlantic Coastline has been true for many years, 
hence the regional critics the Dicest retains in key art cities. 
However, there are some complacent souls who still regard 
anything west of the Schuylkill as the “provinces,” and they 
perhaps were startled recently when they opened their New 
York Times. Critic Howard Devree, himself an alumnus of 
the Kansas City Star, had written a feature article advancing 
with sound argument the thought that Main Street, U.S.A., is 
successfully challenging 57th Street. Quoting fact and figure, 
Critic Devree proved that the Midwest and West is showing, 
buying and producing art at a rate that must be surprising 
to New Yorkers. 

Therefore, the fact that this issue of the DicesT is pre- 
dominately devoted to art affairs afield from 57th Street is 
in keeping with the weight of the news, The cover and lead 
story describe a new and worthwhile adventure in spreading 
art appreciation—the Illinois State Fair’s Old Northwest 
Territory Exhibition. A little later, the Minnesota State Fair, 
a pioneer in this type of art exhibition, will open a large 
show of contemporary American work, again under the able 
direction of Lowell Bobleter. 

If this effective means of widening the art circle continues, 
perhaps it will not be too great a tragedy when the beauty 
parlors and furriers complete their conquest of 57th Street. 


ART DIGEST—AUGUST 1, 1947 


West Coast Rivals 
Illinois State Fair Pilfered Prints 
Britannica Rotating Annual a Regardin = 
Pepsi-Cola Gallery as Denver Art Annual . 
American Indian Annual on Chicago Art News ... 
Washington Allston The Art Book Library . 
Faces in Stone Patrons List 

Rubens and Snyders A Modern Viewpoint 
A.A.A. Print Annual Where To Show 


Honoring Alexander James 






















DUVEEN BROTHERS, Inc. 


MASTERPIECES 
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PAINTING 
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GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
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Gaye Street, Boston: DEAN ELuIs. $1,000 First Prize 
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Boy with Bow: CarLos Lopez. $250 Award 


Illinois Inaugurates Annual Exhibition for Old Northwest Territory 


By Lester Burbank Bridaham 


SPRINGFIELD, scene of the first Old 
Northwest Territory Exhibition opening 
Aug. 7, is set down in the lush farming 
country of southwest Illinois. Capital 
of the State of Illinois, it is interna- 
tionally associated with Abraham Lin- 
coln. When you stroll around the town 
you come upon bronze plaques on 
the buildings marking where Lincoln 
roomed, where he had his law offices. 
You can also see the charming white 
house which was the only piece of 
property Lincoln ever owned. In the 
old State House are the chambers where 
he argued law cases and the little room 
where he sat after being elected Presi- 
dent of the United Siates, while the 
townspeople wandered in to have a look 
at this man who had been chosen to 
guide the country. And one tragic day 
the outside of this building was draped 
in heavy mourning while Lincoln’s body 
lay in state. Within walking distance 
of your hotel is also the home of the 
late Vachel Lindsay, poet. 

The State Fair is perhaps the most 
important annual event in the lives of 
the thousands of people who live in 
surrounding communities. In the past, 
the art activities awarded prizes in the 
State Fair have been characterized by 
such divisions as the “work of old ladies, 
70 years or older” (lace, crocheting, 
darning or patching, knitting, tatting) 
and handicraft (cut work pictures, sten- 
cil work, silhouettes, crayonex, pottery, 
weaving). 

This year, Victor Georg, Exposition 
Manager (working under Conrad F. 
Becker, the Business Administrator) de- 
cided that a truly professional art ex- 
hibition, with $2,900 in cash prizes, 
should be an annual event of the Fair. 
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He appointed Reginald H. Neal, head 
of the art department of Millikin Uni- 
versity and director of the Decatur Art 
Center, to act as director for the ex- 
hibition. Artists from the Old North- 
west Territory, which now includes the 
states of Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, In- 
diana and Illinois, were invited to sub- 
mit. 

On July 10 the jury met. It was com- 
posed of Roland J. McKinney, director 
of Pepsi-Cola’s annual art competition 
and advisor for the Walt Disney Studio; 
Sigmund Menkes, painter of New York; 


Busy Street: MAxwei_u GorDON 
Awarded $500 Second Prize 





and John Rood, artist-in-residence at 
the University of Minnesota. These three 
men, working in intelligent harmony, 
chose 133 works from the 600 submitted, 
the number being limited by the ex- 
hibition space available. 

The “Art Gallery” (officially so desig- 
nated by the cut stone letters over the 
docr) is a skylighted room in the north 
end of the 50-year-old Exposition Build- 
ing. It has been completely redecorated 
in a warm gray. The exhibition, con- 
tinuing until Aug. 18, consists of 57 oils, 
26 watercolors, 24 prints, 13 sculptures 
and 13 ceramics. The high quality of 
the show, ranking with any on view 
at the Art Institute of Chicago, is in- 
dicated by the comments of the jury. 

Everyone was well pleased to see 
Ivan Le Lorraine Albright’s sensational 
The Picture of Dorain Grey among the 
paintings submitted and chosen, for it 
will be a popular feature of the exhibi- 
tion. 

The jury for this exhibition was faced 
with a different problem from that of 
choosing a show for a museum. The 
State Fair audience is of another kind. 
Many of the visitors might want to 
see only a show of academic portraits, 
or of peaceful landscapes, or paintings 
of animals and birds, or of composi- 
tions of the sea. All these types are rep- 
resented along with many more. 

There is solid conservative painting 
by Carl Gaertner, in his Slag Dump; 
portraits by Carlos Lopez, Boy with 
Bow, and the powerful Negro woman 
Matriarch by Emerson C. Burkhart. 
Animals and birds are represented by 
Julius Moessel in The Bad Egg; where 
a galaxy of brilliant plumaged birds 
and various animals attend the birth 
of an alligator. There are many land- 
scapes ranging from the brilliant Sum- 
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Farm Near Galena: RAINEY BENNETT. $250 Prize at Illinois State Fair 


mer Landscape of Rudolph Pen; Winter 
(red barns) by Anthony Cooper; to 
the watercolor by Rainey Bennett (the 
prize winner), Farm Near Galena. 

Distinguished paintings include John 
Teyral’s Circus Dwarf and Midget (a 
composition in which the figures are 
well related to one another and to their 
surroundings); Constantine Pougialis’ 
well-organized watercolor Surf; Miyoko 
Ito’s watercolor The Dusty Road. Earl 
Gross-creates a dramatic atmosphere 
in his oil Storm on the Gaspe. 

Among the brilliantly colored ab- 
stract compositions are: Felix Ruvolo’s 
Displaced in black and colors; Kenneth 
Nack’s Chicago River, masses of red 
and blue with zig-zag black lines. Rich- 
ard Koppe in his Holding Branch has 
created an unusual design, in low warm 
tones, of a seated woman surrounded 
by bright colored mobiles. Frank Vav- 
ruska is showing his Man with Fish, re- 
lated to the current Mexican mode. 

Compositions which have achieved un- 
usual results by creative color include: 
Tom Cavanaugh’s Rendezvous, in which 
a man with a beard sits beside a round 
faced girl; Kenneth Becker’s View of a 
City, which expresses in rich color and 
by a bold design the spirit in some of 
Kokoschka’s works; May Gilruth’s Trav- 
elers *45; Margo Hoff’s Dancing, with 
a woman and girl in blue and grey; 
Donald Weisman’s Obligation, a figure 
composition in rich red tones; and Ed- 
mund Brucker in his oil Monday Morn- 
ing. 

Well unified compositions include: 
Mildred Fischer’s Gulls—Version No. 1, 
in greys and blues; and the distinguished 
work of the two sisters: Joan Womels- 
dorf for her Iowa Landscape of real 
power and ability, and Joyce Womels- 
dorf, whose well-designed and colorful 
still life The Blue Glove is notable. 
Lillian Scalzo has given a good sense 
of action in her Polo Ponies. 

The sculpture, although limited to 
13 pieces, includes some small examples 
which are unusual. In addition to the 
prize winners there are: Egon Weiner’s 
Reunion in onyx (two figures cheek to 
cheek); the amusing Hillbilly Jitterbug 
by Bonnie W. Haas; Bruce Gordon’s 


Head of Workman; Sylvia Shaw Jud- 
son’s Chickens; and Frances Poe’s 
Rocky Mountain Goat. 

The print section is strong. In addi- 
tion to the prize winners described else- 
where the following are worthy of at- 
tention: the charming color-woodcut 
of animals and figures by Adrian Troy, 
Repestrian, Africa; Rest Period by Savo 
Radulovic; Roscoe Misselhorn’s well ex- 
ecuted farm scene. Margo Hoff achieves 
a charming pattern in her Haitien 
Street, and Harry Mintz depicts an old 
house in his lithograph Survivor. 

There is no doubt that the excellent 
work being done at the University of 
Iowa by Lasansky is having a definite 
influence on the printmakers of this 
region. There are several silk screen 
prints, notably one by Grace Spongberg, 
another by Elizabeth W. Busch. 

To quote Roland McKinney: “The ex- 
hibition lends further encouragement 
to a regional art movement which has 
already given the nation a number of 
significant artists. The State of Illinois 
and those associated with the [Illinois 
State Fair are to be commended for 
the generous support they have made 
to such an important event in contem- 
porary art.” 


The Winners 


Governor Dwight H. Green of IIlli- 
nois has announced the following 14 
awards, totaling $2,900, in the Old North- 
west Territory Art Exhibition: 

DEAN ELLIs (Cleveland), first award 
of $1,000 for his encaustic, Gaye Street, 
Boston, an urban view painted in rich 
greys and corals. Ellis studied with 
Karl Zerbe. 

MAXWELL GoRDON (New York), sec- 
ond award of $500 for his oil, Busy 
Street. Born in Chicago, Gordon also 
studied at the Cleveland School of Art 
and has exhibited in various national 
exhibitions. 

CarLtos Lopez (Ann Arbor), third 
award of $250 for his oil, Boy With 
Bow, a harmonious portrait in grey, 
brown and red. 

RAINEY BENNETT (Chicago), fourth 
award of $250 for his richly blended 


watercolor, Farm Near Galena. A mu- 
ralist as well as easel painter, Bennett 
is well-known for both facets of his 
talent. 

FRANCIS CHAPIN (Chicago), fifth award 
of $250 for his oil, Winter Sun, Chicago. 
(See cover of this issue). Chapin, who 
has exhibited at the Museum of Modern 
Art, is a consistent prizewinner at the 
Art Institute of Chicago. 

THELMA SoBe (Chicago), award of 
$250 presented to a resident of Illinois, 
for her oil, Autumn in Wisconsin. A 
self-taught painter, Mrs. Slobe is a fre- 
quent exhibitor at the Art Institute of 
Chicago. 

IvAN LE LORRAINE ALBRIGHT (Chicago), 
award of $50 for a print, for his 
Self-Portrait, revealing the master of 
painted decay seated at table. He also 
took a $1,000 prize at Associated Amer- 
ican Artists with this print (see page 
16). 

ARTHUR M. LEVINE (Chicago), award 
of $50 for a print, for his engraving 
and color lithograph, Antelope. Levine, 
who is only 19 years old, studied at the 
State University of Iowa with Lasansky. 

Maxi BALLINGER (Bloomington), 
award of $50 for a print, for his color 
lithograph, The Yellow Table. A for- 
mer student of Emil Ganso, Fletcher 
Martin and Philip Guston, Ballinger is 
now on the faculty of Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

Don YAcoE (Chicago), award of $50 
for a print, for his boldly-patterned 
lithograph, Alley Way, Whiting, Indiana. 

ERNEST FREED (Fairmont), award of 
$50 for a print, for his amusing en- 
graving, Battle of the Sexes, executed 
in old Italian style. Freed studied with 
Grant Wood and Lasansky and is now 
at Fairmont State College in West 
Virginia. 

Bruce GorpDon (Chicago), award of 
$50 for sculpture, for his simplified ma- 
hogany, Reclining Nude. He is another 
self-taught artist. 

GeorGE F. SANForD (Ottawa, IIl.), 
award of $50 for sculpture, for his 
wood carving, Circus Rider. Also self- 
taught, Sanford has exhibited with the 
art faculty at the University of Illinois 
since 1938. 

ELEANOR KNaPIK (Chicago), award of 
$50 for ceramics, for her Torso of a 
Woman. Miss Knapik studied with 
Archipenko. 


Latin American Fellows 


Three artists were among the 29 re- 
cipients of Guggenheim Latin Ameri- 
can Fellowships, announced on July 28. 
Luis Alberto Acufia, painter, sculptor 
and member of the staff of the National 
Institute of Ethnology, Bogota, Colom- 
bia; Armando Pacheco Gabriel, from 
La Paz, Bolivia; and, best known to 
U. S. audiences, Héctor Poleo, Vene- 
zuelan artist, received grants to facili- 
tate creative work during a year in 
this country. 


Theatre Arts in Denver 


Following the lead of the Museum of 
Modern Art, which has long stressed 
the contribution of art to the theatre, 
the board of trustees of the Denver 
Art Museum recently announced the 
establishment of a Theatre Arts De- 
partment, Headed by Campton Bell, 
honorary curator, the department plans 
an inaugural exhibition for January. 
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Pepsi-Cola Gallery 


WITH THE ANNOUNCEMENT of a new 
Pepsi-Cola Opportunity Gallery, at 9 
West 57th Street, president Walter S. 
Mack and director Roland J. McKinney 
are in serious danger of leading the 
public to expect an annual addition to 
the Pepsi-Cola art program. 

Last year it was the Fellowships, and 
the eight recipients of one-man shows 
who will be introduced to New York at 
the new gallery during the coming sea- 
son were selected under the same gen- 
eral plan. The regional juries recom- 
mended 24 candidates from their respec- 
tive areas, and from these the Commit- 
tee of Admissions, made up of Juliana 
Force, Alfred H. Barr, Jr., and John 
H. I. Baur, designated eight winners 
and two alternates. Each will be given 
an exhibition with Pepsi-Cola bearing 
all expenses, and all sales will be turned 
over to the artists without commission. 

The winners this year are Irving Ma- 
rantz, New York City; Edgar Ewing, 
Los Angeles; Stuart Purser, Chatta- 
nooga; Kyle Morris, Cranbrook Acad- 
emy; W. Stampfer, Chicago; Henry Kal- 
lem, New York City; Hilton Leech, 
Sarasota, Florida, and Carl Morris, 
Portland, Oregon. 

In discussing the program Mr. Mack 
said: “For a long time, some of the 
art critics and others in the art world 
have been calling my attention to the 
fact that the young, struggling artist 
in this country has great difficulty in 
showing his work under our present 
art gallery system in New York City. 
If we can help the young artist not only 
to improve his work, but to gain recog- 
nition and the confidence in his work 
which comes from public acceptance, 
we will be delighted to have made this 
contribution. We hope that this new 
gallery, which will be used only for this 
purpose, will be helpful.” 

The exhibitions, lasting one month 
each, will begin in November and con- 
tinue through June. 


Britannica Films 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
has just released two one-reel motion 
pictures with sound, for use by art 
students. Thomas Hart Benton is the 
“hero” in The Making of a Mural, the 
first Britannica film to be issued in full 
color. He is shown plotting the figures 
and scenes, mixing the paint, and exe- 
cuting the details of the 6 by 22 foot 
mural which he was commissioned to 
paint for Hartzfeld’s department store 
in Kansas City. 

Eliot O’Hara stars in Painting Re- 
flections in Water, wherein he executes 
a sketch of fishing boats in Gloucester 
Harbor to show how light can be re- 
produced in its refractions and reflec- 
tions through and upon water. Another 
film, Brush Techniques—The Language 
of Watercolor, also produced in collab- 
oration with O’Hara, is nearing com- 
pletion. 


Marion Greenwood Returns 


Marion Greenwood has returned to 
this country after a year and a half in 
China and India, where she sketched 
and painted the people and their sur- 
roundings. An exhibition of the work 
which resulted from the trip will be 
held at Associated American Artists. 
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Blue Morning: RICHARD HAINES 


Britannica “Borrows” 14 More Americans 


THE SECOND ROTATING SELECTION of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica collec- 
tion, which opens Aug. 1 at the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Museum, is regional only 
in the point of origin of the 14 canvases. 
All are by artists from the West or 
Southwest, and there the common de- 
nominator stops. 

S. Macdonald Wright, veteran mod- 
ernist, is represented by a semi-abstrac- 
tion that manages to look more dated 
than those of Braque and Picasso. The 
Gathering (of birds) by Everett Spruce, 
has the rugged force that one expects 
from this artist, as has Wagon Wheel 
by Rico Lebrun. Leaning toward the 
romantic side, with a touch of fantasy 
here and there, are Night Magic by Jean 
Goodwin Ames, The Good, Good Morn- 
ing by Phil Dike, Landscape with Fig- 


ures by Lenard Kester and a mystical, 
pigmented Young Girl by C. S. Price. 

Oscar Van Young contributes a hand- 
some piece of design in color entitled 
End of Hill Street; Theodore Van Soe- 
len, Anastacio’s House, meticulously 
executed in thé traditional..manner; 
Barse Miller, a sweeping Salmon Run, 
Columbia River; Vincent Campanella, 
an abstraction called Windy Afternoon, 
and Samuel David Smith, a portrait 
study of Pop Smith. Marvin Cone uses 
the principles of abstraction well in his 
eerie interior, Night Prowler, and Rich- 
ard Haines achieves excellent mood 
and atmospheric effects with a mini- 
mum of props in Blue Morning. 

After the Springfield showing the 
group will be exhibited at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 


The Good, Good Morning: PHIL DIKE. In Britannica Collection 









Choctaw Ball Game: Cuter T. Saut (Choctaw) 


Tulsa Accords Recognition to Our Indian Art 


By Yeffe Kimball 

THE PHILBROOK ART CENTER OF TULSA, 
continuing its intelligent efforts to ad- 
vance the appreciation of contempo- 
rary American Indian art, has opened 
its second annual exhibition of Indian 
painting, under the able direction of 
Bernard Frazier. Last year was the 
first time this most native of our many 
art expressions was ever given the rec- 
ognition of a national annual exhibi- 
tion. Built on the success of that initial 
venture, the present exhibition—com- 
posed of 69 examples by 38 artists of 
Indian ancestry from all sections of the 
United States and Alaska—goes a step 
further. Joined as it is with the 1946 
show, which has just completed a na- 
tion-wide tour, this group of paintings 
(on view until Sept. 14) gives an effec- 
tive picture of how these First Ameri- 
cans have blended and yet retained 


their artistic heritage within the frame- 
work of a transplanted European cul- 
ture. 

Americen Indian art is both blessed 
end cursed by its very age. At the time 
the Pilgrims first set foot in Province- 
town (or was it Plymouth), Spaniards 
in the Southwest were already wor- 
chipping at altars decorated by Indians. 
Even then it was an ancient art. Al- 
though much of the Indian’s art had 
been destroyed by the time our country 
became seriously concerned with its cul- 
tural history, it is enlightening to find 
its appraisal set down by one so far 
away and so qualified as Albrecht 
Diirer, in his diary in the year 1520: 

“I saw the things which were brought 
to the King from the New Golden Land: 
All of which is fairer to see than mar- 
vels. These things were all so precious 
that they were valued at a hundred 





To the Happy Hunting Ground: YEFFE KIMBALL (Honorable Mention) 





thousand guldenworth, but I have never 
seen in all my days what so rejoiced 
my heart as these things. For I saw 
among them amazing artistic objects 
and I marveled over the subtle ingen. 
uity of these men in these distant lands, 
Indeed I cannot say enough about the 
things which were before me.” 
These Philbrook exhibitions, docu- 
menting the transitional development 
of American Indian painting, spring 
from the deep roots of a true vernacu- 
lar art, based on the indigenous primi- 
tive, influenced by the modern—which 
led to revolt against traditionalism, 
tight-bound ceremonial functions, Chief- 
tain rule and Kiva law. Such was the 








Winning Indians 


Prizewinners in the American In- 
dian Painting Second National Ex- 
hibition, on view at the Philbrook 
Art Center in Tulsa are: 

Philbrook Grand Purchase Prize 
of $350 to Oscar Howe (Sioux) for 
Dakota Duck Hunt; first purchase 
prizes of $150, to Jose Rey Toledo 
(Jemez) for Dancing Spirits, Pat- 
rick Desjarlait (Chippewa) for Mak- 
ing Wild Rice, and Walter Richard 
West (Cheyenne) for Cheyenne Chil- 
dren’s Games. Second purchase 
prizes of $100 to Allan Houser 
(Apache) for Hunting Son, Tom Dor- 
sey (Onondaga) for Long House 
Eagle Dance, and F. Blackbear 
Bosin (Kiowa-Comanche) for Buf- 
falo Dancer. Third purchase prizes 
of $50, to Gilbert Atencio for Julian 
and Marie Martinez, Jimalee Burton 
(Cherokee) for Buffalo Dance, and 
Walter Richard West (Cheyenne) for 
Old-Time Scalp Dance. 

First honorable mentions went to 
Velino Shije Herrara (Zia) for Buf- 
falo Hunt, Fred Beaver (Creek) for 
Seminole Family, and Yeffe Kimball 
(Osage) for To The Happy Hunting 
Grounds. Second honorable mentions, 
to Joe H. Herrera (Cochiti) for 
Cochiti Green Corn Dance, and W. 
Paul Rogers (Cherokee) for Chief 
of Night Hawk Clan. 





































































original sphere of American Indian 
painting: ceremonial recordings _ set 
down through standardized symbols; 
not judged as good or bad, but simply 
as right or wrong. 

Then, shortly after the turn of the 
century, these artists, tormented and 
fascinated by the strangeness of a new 
horizon, gave way to their uncontroll- 
able urge to express their art in new 
forms. These pioneering artists found 
themselves on a hazardous path, like 
those who broke the bonds of Byzantine 
conventions in order to make art some- 
thing more than the glorification of the 
Madonna and Child. The Indian Chiefs, 
sincere in their beliefs, vigilant to pre- 
serve the magic of the sacred cere- 
monies, did much to delay the progress 
of the artists by condemning their 
works ‘as omens of Evil. 

The fight began, not only against 
Kiva rules, but against the inner strug- 
gle of the artists to preserve what was 
aesthetically valid in its relation to 
pure painting, without destroying their 
ancestral roots or losing their individual 
painting language. 

Generations passed; 

[Please turn to page 30] 
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in the Southwest 


INSTEAD of the usual summer show of 
work by Texas artists, director Jerry 
Bywaters of the Dallas Museum has in- 
vited an exhibition from neighboring 
states, in order to give both Texans 
and summer visitors a cross-section of 
what is being produced in the area. 
The 64 works included, in oil, water- 
color, gouache, tempera and various 
sculpture media, range from the tradi- 
tional to the experimental. Many of the 
artists are well known locally and na- 
tionally, but Bywaters is particularly 
pleased with the new talent, being 
shown in Dallas for the first time. 

Arkansas is represented by two art- 
ists, David Durst and Neppie Lee Con- 
nor; Arizona, by Mark Voris, Mathilde 
Schaefer, Fred Kabotie, Andreas An- 
dersen, Lew Davis and Phillips Sander- 
son; Colorado, by George Vander Sluis, 
William Sanderson, Louise Ronnebeck, 
Duard Marshall, Vance Kirkland, Na- 
dine Drummond, Charles Bunnell, Ed- 
gar Britton and Herbert Bayer. 

From Louisiana come entries by Caro- 
line Durieux, Don Brown, Ralph Wicki- 
ser, Lois Mahier, John McCrady, Paul 
Ninas, Julius Struppeck and Armin 
Scheler; from New Mexico, the largest 
single group, those by Randall Davey, 
Peter Hurd, John Sloan, Victor Hig- 
gins, Howard Cook, Kenneth Adams, 
John Wylie, Cady Wells, Theodore Van 
Soelen, Sam Smith, John Skolle, Agnes 
Sims, Eugene Shonnard, Howard Schlee- 
ter, Mimi Murphy, Raymond Jonson, 
Russell Vernon Hunter, John Horns, 
Lloyd Goff, Ralph Douglass, Andrew 
Dasburg, Emil Bistram, Betty Binkley, 
Jozef Bakos, Teresa Bakos and Allen 
Clark. 

Doel Reed, J. Jay McVicker, Quinton 
McChristy, Joe Taylor, William Smith, 
John O’Neill, Duncan Stuart, Leonard 
Good, May Todd Aaron, Paul England, 
Bernard Frazier, Charles Okerbloom 
and Louis Weinberg represent Okla- 
homa. 

The exhibition will be on view through 
September 14. 


Davis Goes to Montreal 


Robert Tyler Davis, for the past eight 
years director of the Portland (Ore.) 
Art Museum, has been appointed to 
two important positions in Montreal: 
director of the Museum of the Mon- 
treal Art Association and professor of 
fine arts at the University of Montreal. 
In'the latter post he will head a newly 
established—and growing—department. 

Prior to his directorship in Portland 
—where he developed a gallery into 
one of the leading small museums of 
the country—Davis served as director 
of education at the Albright Art Gal- 
lery in Buffalo. Before entering the 
museum world he was assistant in fine 
arts at Harvard University and in- 
Structor in fine arts at the University 
of Rochester. 


Praised at Home 


A group of modern-minded artists in 
Taos were given an effective presen- 
tation at the Blue Door Gallery in 
July. Andrew Dasburg, Victor Higgins, 
Louis Ribak, Dorothy Brett, Beatrice 
Mandelman, Charles Du Tant and Leo 
Garel all won praise in an enthusiastic 
review by Mabel Dodge Luhan. 
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Elijah Fed by the Ravens: WASHINGTON ALLS!2N 


Boston Museum Evaluates Washington Allston: 


By Lawrence Dame 


BosTon :—Viewing a show of works 
by Washington Allston at this late date 
is equivalent in many ways to stepping 
into the musty storage rooms of many 
a museum. Yet the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston currently gives good 
service to the cause of art history by 
presenting the first extensive Allston 
exhibition anywhere since 1881. The 
show was assembled by Director Edgar 
P. Richardson of the Detroit Art Insti- 
tute where it had its initial viewing in 
June. The Boston Museum is the co- 
sponsor. 

Nobody pretends that this native of 
South Carolina (born 1779) was the 
greatest painter of his day. Yet, with 
his sense of the majestic and the ro- 
mantic, expressed in sombre hues for 
the most part, he is definitely interest- 
ing and holds up very well as what 
might literally be called a museum 
piece. 

The influence of grand tours definite- 
ly stand out in the grand manner of 
this adopted Bostonian who was more 


The Flight of Florimell: 
WASHINGTON ALLSTON 





at home in the Hub’s Copley Square, 
London and Rome’s ruins, than in his 
native state. 


Allston appeared on the American 
painting scene as a Harvard student 
intensely interested in art. He studied 
in London somewhat through the in- 
fluence of that Cambridge Dana family 
tied up with Longfellow. In the Louvre 
and in Rome he fell hard for Veronese, 
Tintoretto and 17th-century Romans, 
even to the point of copyism, while 
others of the day, Blake and Turner, 
were striking out boldly on their own. 
Before Allston died in 1828 the first 
flickerings of impressionism glowed on 
the horizon. If he saw them, his work 
as exhibited in Boston fails to indicate 
the fact. 

Out of private colJections, out of six 
other museums, out of Boston’s own 
hangings and, we suspect, out of the 
sad basements where outmoded crea- 
tions gather dust, have come these 
relics of the past. 

Nobody could fail to admire the self- 
portrait of the artist done in 1805, when 
he was 26. Restrained in flesh tones but 
striking against a vari-textured gray 
background, it is a splendid character 
study, forthright and polished. Nearby, 
as though to mock youthful ambitions 
and talent, hang two unfinished versions 
of Belshazzar’s Feast. They are woe- 
fully tentative in experimental group- 
ings of the last Babylonian king and his 
gloomy subjects. They symbolize All- 
ston’s failure to emerge as an original 
talent during an era when so many 
failed to sense the art revolutions about 
to burst classical bonds. 

Several rich Boston families, convinced 
of Allston’s genius, commissioned him 
to do the Feast prior to 1817. They 
thought they would give the young man 
a mighty boost. Unhappily, he showed 
his first try to Gilbert Stuart, who 
termed the perspective wrong. From 
then on until his death, the subject 
plagued Allston, who couldn’t seem to 
get it right. He never did. 

Relieving this dull duo of efforts are 
an almost abstract seascape reminiscent 
of Thomas Birch and handsome in its 
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Toledo’s current Annual Exhibition of Contemporary American Painting is the 
largest in the 34 years of its history, and twice as large as the shows held during 
the war. Director Blake-More Godwin considers it superior in quality, with variety 
expanded in proportion to size. Many of the paintings are familiar through inclu- 
sion in the large juried annuals held during the past season. Ranging from Darrel 
Austin’s Young Tigress to Zerve’s Antiques, from traditional portraits and land- 
scapes to the latest experiments in abstraction, the cross-section presented bears 
just slightly to the left, in accordance with general trends. Reproduced above is 
Molinos del Mar, one of Julio de Diego’s most engaging fantasies, which takes its 
place along with a portrait of Helen Rogers by Speicher, Pelvis No. II by Georgia 
O’Keeffe and Romboids by I. Rice Pereira, among 115 other fine selections. 


Milch Galleries Move East After 31 Years 


MANY CHANGES have taken place in 
the art world since Albert Milch lo- 
cated his frame shop at 100 West 57th 
Street, thirty-one years ago. He and 
his brother were among the vanguard 
in the movement that made 57th Street 
as synonymous with art as Wall Street 
is with finance. In 1916, the National 
Academy was already situated at num- 
ber 215 West 57 and Carnegie Hall was 
principally devoted to painters’ studios, 
but the building of Steinway Hall was 
still quite a way in the future. 

The Milch frame shop soon became 


Stone Head of Buddha, Cambodia 
At Brooklyn Museum 





the Milch Galleries, one of the most 
respected firms dealing exclusively in 
American art. A group exhibition there 
in October, 1916, featured the work of 
Inness, Wyant, Homer, Blakelock and 
Martin. Beginning early in 1917 came 
a series of one man shows—Bruce Crane, 
J. Francis Murphy, Bellows and Henri. 
Other older artists closely associated 
with the galleries were Hassam, Met- 
calf, Dewing, Thayer and Benson, who 
were followed by Kroll, Maurice Sterne, 
Farnsworth, Etnier, Pittman, Helen 
Sawyer, Whorf, Kayne and many others. 
In due time, music claimed first place 
on the West side of Fifth Avenue, and, 
as the galleries moved uptown, they 
concentrated on the East side. Late last 
month, Milch joined the throng, and 
will open the new season in the second 
floor galleries at 55 East 57th Street. 
There will be a special opening exhibi- 
tion in the new quarters, which will be 

announced soon. 
' 


Salpeter’s Group 


After presenting an unbroken series 
of individual debut exhibitions, Harry 
Salpeter accomplishes the pause that 
refreshes by now offering a pleasantly 
diverse group show—by members and 
non-members of his year-old gallery. 
Works by artists shown earlier this sea- 
son include a sprightly abstraction by 
Angus Smith, a tight, well painted Sere- 
naders by Leo Quanchi and an original- 
visioned Jacob’s Dream by Sidnee Liv- 
ingston. Newcomer Irving Kaplan is 
an outstanding exhibitor with two ro- 
mantic, forceful paintings.—J. K. R. 








Faces in Stone 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM, which always 
knows how to dramatize its material, 
has arranged a large and interesting 
exhibition of “Faces in Stone,” a selec- 
tion of sculpture drawn largely from 
Brooklyn’s permanent collection, with 
emphasis on art of exotic lands and dis- 
tant periods. 


Although there has been little at- 
tempt to organize the material into an 
exhibition of chronological or geograph- 
ical unity—an attempt that could have 
been fortified by further borrowing to 
create a more significant show—the 
works in themselves are of sufficient 
quality and interest to make a trip to 
Brooklyn very rewarding. 

Setting the eclectic mood of the ex- 
hibition is the dramatic entrance group 
in the first gallery—in which five large 
sculptures, Egyptian, Chinese, Roman, 
Mexican and contemporary Western in 
origin—stand side by side in impressive 
harmony. Well arranged in a spacious 
gallery beyond are more works from 
various countries, including a group of 
Mercedes sculpture from Costa Rica 
that should whet the appetite of more 
than one visitor unfamiliar with this 
vital and sophisticated art. 

Other outstanding individual items 
include a beautiful Head of Buddha 
(Khmer period) that is a perfect exam- 
ple of the serene yet senuous expres- 
sion of this school of sculpture; an ex- 
citing Mayan Astronomer (lent anony- 
mously); an Egyptian Squatting Sculp- 
ture of Senbefni, interesting both in 
conception and as reflection of social 
ideas of the time; and a round, fluid 
figure piece from eastern Costa Rica 
that is as modern as any carved today. 

Of unique interest is a group of trial 
pieces and relief fragments from Tell 
el-Amarna (14th century B.C.), Egyp- 
tian works which reveal the working 
methods of the time. Included is an ink 
drawing on limestone of Queen Neferti- 
ti, illustrating the tendency of Amarna 
period artists to strain for characteriza- 
tion to the point of caricature.—J. K. R. 


Mayan Astronomer 
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Rubens and Snyders 


By Paul Bird 


For some years now the thesis that 
Rogers Bordley presented in his three 
monographs on Frans Snyders — that 
the latter painter was the true genius 
behind the great paintings now as- 
signed to Rubens—has been gaining 
slow but widespread recognition amon 
historians, art scholars and even some 
old master dealers to whom the Rubens 
legend might represent an important 
equity. Bordley’s monographs are being 
currently translated into French by the 
French scholar, Mme. M. P. Davis. 

A young writer, Ira Wallach, having 
read Bordley’s monographs, became so 
convinced that something was rotten in 
Antwerp, at the Rubens Painting Fac- 
tory, that he began doing some research 
on his own to produce an historical 
romance of absorbing interest, entitled, 
The Horn and the Roses.* 

The title refers to the escutcheon of 
a patent of nobility which Rubens 
wrangled for himself from a tottering 
Spanish throne. One of the most telling 
points that emerges from the Bordley 
researches, and which Wallach has used 
as a fictional theme, is that Rubens was 
far too busy acting as Spanish agent 
most of his life to have painted many 
of the works known to have come from 
his famous workshop. It is known that 
Snyders, a painter with an excellent 
contemporary reputation, was employed 
in the workshop, and the claim that 
Bordley makes and which Wallach fol- 
lows, is that Snyders was the actual 
genius whose talent Rubens hired and 
brazenly appropriated. 

The problem of where the Snyders 
genius leaves off and the Rubens talent, 
if any, takes over, in a painting ascribed 
to Rubens, is one of pure connoisseur- 
ship. Wallach is more interested in 
how, under that strange collaboration, 
the personality of Snyders entwined 
with that of Rubens in their actual 
lives, what psychological conflicts must 
have occurred between them and their 
families, what Rubens must have felt 
during honest moments of self-examina- 
tion, and what Snyders must have felt 
about selling such a ‘precious birth- 
right as artistic genius. 

The story unfolds in straight, almost 
old-fashioned narrative order, closing 
with the death of Rubens when his 
material fame was completely assured 
and that of Snyders irrevocably lost. 
In a last minute effort to straighten 
the record, Snyders had circulated in- 
formation to the effect that he himseif 
was the painter of the great Ildefonso 
altarpiece, as he was in fact. But a 
visit from one of the sombre monks of 
that institution quieted all further ques- 
tions of authorship. Rubens’ reputation 
had acquired such European-wide fame 
that the facts of the matter no longer 
were questioned. 

It is a fascinating story, told with 
fine simplicity and tenderness, devoid 
of any faddist theories of psychopathy 
and containing some excellent writing. 
As a fanciful projection of Bordley’s 
findings, The Horn and The Roses 


*“The Horn and the Roses” by Ira Wal- 
lach. 1947. New York: Boni and Gaer. 
374. pp. $2.75. 
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Perhaps his name was Rogier de la Pasture. Perhaps he was the Master of 
Flémalle. It matters little in comparison with the quality of the paintings of the 
great 15th century Flemish artist generally known as Roger van der Weyden. Of 
his St. Jerome in the Desert, recent gift to the Detroit Institute of Arts from Mr. 
and Mrs. Edgar B. Whitcomb, Director Richardson states: “This picture is remark- 
able for its radiant color and firm, expressive drawing. The intricate beauty of 
the folds of the °~‘nt’s robe are a notable example of Roger van der Weyden’s 
power of Gothic design.” The picture first came to this country in 1939 for the 
Philadelphia-Worcester Exhibition of Flemish Painting, arranged by the two 
museums through the Belgian government, was shown at the Golden Gate Exposi- 
tion in 1940, and at Detroit’s Masterpieces of European and American Art show. 


sounds plausible and the story respects 
most of the facts of documented re- 
search. 

If the book creates a host of new 
friends for Snyders at the expense of 
Rubens’ reputation this can only be an 
inevitable consequence of Bordley’s 
years of research, for the Rubens leg- 
end, as any prudent art historian knows, 
rests upon the shakiest of evidence, and 
friendless though Snyders has been 
down through the centuries (until 
Bordley took him up), no one ever 
spoke disparagingly of his talent ex- 
cept the one to whose main interest it 
was that Ruben’s reputation be un- 
sullied. That man was Peter Paul Ru- 
bens, himself. 


Brick Store Museum Classes 


Four summer art classes are being 
sponsored by Kennebunkport’s (Me.) 
Brick Store Museum through August. 
Roger Deering is conducting adult 
classes in landscape and marine paint- 
ing, while figure and portrait classes 
are under the guidance of Elyot Hen- 
derson. Children’s classes are super- 
vised by Miss Barbara Cole and Mrs. 
Kenneth Burr. 


Ferargil Summer Show 


THE SUMMER SHOW at the Ferargil 
Galleries begins with a curtain raiser 
of light, bright contemporary water- 
colors in the entrance gallery, including 
some fine ones by Barse Miller, and 
then goes on to a larger group of oils 
drawn from the 19th and 20th centuries. 

Emphasis in this latter section is on 
older work and there are those which 
exude the fragrance of nostalgia and 
others that force personal rediscovery. 
In this second class is Arthur B. Davies’ 
Protest Against Violence, a painting 
which really recalls the old cliche, 
“richly-woven tapestry” for it is reson- 
antly rich in color, deftly-woven in com- 
position. Ernest Lawson’s Segovia is 
also outstanding, for it is a solid paint- 
ing, largely devoid of impressionist 
daubing and unusually strong in overall 
unity of mood and composition. 

Other pictures are by Ryder, Luks, 
Blakelock, Twachtman and Harnett. 
Among the contemporaries, followers 
of Lucioni can see his widely-reproduced 
painting, Botticelli Print. An early 
Curry will surprise many. 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 
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The Big Haystack: Luici Lucioni (Etching) 


Thousand-Dollar Prints Go on Exhibition 


ORDINARILY, print prizes in the re- 
gional and national annuals range from 
$10 to $100, well under those reserved 
for oils, watercolors and sculpture. A 
little more than a year ago, Associated 
American Artists, a thriving institution 
that started out solely as a distributor 
of the $5 prints which still yield sub- 
stantial revenue, announced a national 
print competition with unheard-of fin- 
ancial inducement—three $1,000 prizes. 
Also offered were ten $200 purchase 
awards. 


We observed last year that the prints 
selected by the jury for exhibition and 
awards were generally middle-of-the- 
road to conservative, and that seems 
to be even more true of this year’s 
show, on view at A.A.A.’s New York 
galleries through August 15. Again, the 
technical level of excellence is high, 
the percentage of experimentation, both 
in media and ideas, is relatively low. 
Why? The revolution in print-making 
which has been brewing for some time 
was more in evidence at’ the National 
Academy and Brooklyn Museum print 


Self Portrait: ALBRIGHT (Lithgoraph) 


shows this seasons It has bred lively 
young groups all over the country, and 
finally culminated a short time ago 
with the venerable Society of Ameri- 
can Etchers changing its name to in- 
clude all fine-print media and com- 
binations thereof. (See July editorial.) 

But back to the important news of 
the show, the purchase prizes and 
awards. (The plates, stones or blocks 
become the property of A.A.A. for lim- 
ited distribution.) The three $1,000 win- 
ners are all typical and good examples 
of the individual artists’ work. 

Ivan Le Lorraine Albright’s Self Por- 
trait turns a 1935 painting into a litho- 
graph with remarkable fidelity to the 
detail and textures of his well-known 
oil technique. The processes of decay 
and ornamentation have advanced; 
otherwise the two subjects are identi- 
cal. Stephen Csoka’s etching, Father- 
less, is notable for its design and the 
combination of pathos and innocent 
faith expressed in the figures of the 
young mother and her two children. 
It also has its counterpart in oil, now 


Fatherless: STEPHEN CSOKA (Etching) 










hanging at Contemporary Arts. The Big 
Haystack, an etching by Luigi Lucioni, 
is, as one would expect, an excellent 
example of the traditional, both in con- 
ception and execution. These prizes 
were selected by a jury composed of 
the following members of the firm: 
Reeves Lewenthal, Estelle Mandel, 
Pegeen Sullivan and Robert Parsons. 

The ten $200 awards went to Sara- 
toga Springs Victorian (drypoint) by 
Lawrence Kupferman; The Six Net- 
menders (mezzotint) by Robert von 
Newmann; Enough! (etching and aqua- 
tint) by Harry Sternberg; Israel in 
Egypt’s Land (line-acquatint) by Ralph 
H. Scharf; Spring Rain (lithograph) 
by Gwen Lux; Lake in Central Park 
(lithograph) by Adolf Dehn; Saint 
Michael’s in Brooklyn . (lithograph) by 
Ernest Fiene; Fighting Cocks (litho- 
graph) by Edward Chavez; The Groom 
(lithograph) by Federico Castellon; and 
Sleeping Women (copper plate acqua- 
tint) by Doel Reed. 

Of these, Chavez’ cocks, a whirr of 
flying feathers in dynamic, semi - ab- 
stract design, and Gwen Lux’ charm- 
ing children playing in the rain (this 
sculptor’s first exhibited venture into 
graphic arts), are particularly worthy 
selections. The others are up to the 
artists’ usual standards. 

Among the modern works, Boris Mar- 
go’s large (too large to be eligible for 
a prize), surreal Carnival is outstand- 
ing. Will Barnet, Robert Cole Caples, 
Malcolm Myers and Rockwell Carey 
contribute abstractions that are good 
on a variety of counts. Imagination out- 
weighs representation in David Bek- 
ker’s swirling, rhythmic Dance at 
Melave Malke.-and in Russell Limbach’s 
subtle Studio interior. 

Drama, power, sometimes both, char- 
acterize landscapes by Syd Brown and 
Victoria Hutson Huntley; a malevolent, 
symbolic bird by Lawrence Barrett; 
The Old Ferry by Eugene Higgins and 
Ecce Homo by Umberto Romano. Among 
other prints that stick in the memory 
are Nura’s enchanted Animal Kingdom; 
Lasansky’s grim Self Portrait; Dehn’s 
good-natured satire, On the Avenue; 
Jeanne Magafan’s starkly simple Boats; 
Alexandre Hogue’s rugged Ozark 
Spring House; Margo Hoff’s stylized 
Torso and a delicate Cove by Albert 
Gold.—Jo GIBBS. 


Urban Serigraphs 


“Welcome to the City” is the invi- 
tation at the Serigraph Galleries, where 
urban prints by members are on view 
through Sept. 20. Even if the city is too 
much for you these dog days you will 
probably find pleasure in the exhibition, 
for many of the prints remind us that 
New York also has its cooler seasons- 
usually nine months of the year. 

Outstanding prints in the lively show, 
notable for diversity of style, are new- 
comer James H. McConnell’s Textural 
Invention, an abstraction which may or 
may not have anything to do with the 
city; Leonard Pytlak’s soft, subtle ren- 
dering of a performance of Les Syl- 
phides; Sylvia Wald’s well-patterned 
City Lot on Sunday and Ernest Hopf’s 
large construction scene, Structures. 
The gloomier side of the picture is 
poignantly presented by Roy Decarava 
in Jake Aged Seven and No Work To- 
day.—J. K. R. 
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Pilfered Prints 


TIME WAS when a good etching was 
in demand as standard wolf equipment 
(as was, say, a first edition of Thomas 
Aquinas or a Stutz Bearcat, depending 
on what league you played in). Last 
month, however, prints by such artists 
as Rembrandt, Diirer, Millet, Van Dyck 
and Zorn were being peddled on the 
streets of New York for $10 apiece, 
with no takers. And thousands of im- 
ported etchings from Italy were jam- 
ming the U. S. Customs warehouses in 
forfeit of 10 cents duty per print. 

One Dante Forzano was apprehended 
in New York’s Bryant Park while at- 
tempting to find a buyer for twenty-six 
stolen Old Master etchings and engrav- 
ings. He said he had obtained them 
“on consignment” from a friend. He 
said further that he was on his way to 
have them appraised by a race-track 
bookmaker who had aartistic inclina- 
tions. 

Having booked their prisoner, the po- 
lice were confronted with the problem 
of appraising the pilfered prints. The 
two detectives who made the arrest 
signed an affidavit that the lot was 
worth $10,000. Police Headquarters 
upped it to $40,000. Finally Edward 
Lowther of the art firm of Arthur H. 
Harlow & Co. evaluated them at about 
$2,000. None of the etchings, by the 
way, belonged to a $100,000 collection 
stolen from the Harlow Gallery last 
November, but four of the prints were 
identified as the property of Charles 
Sessler & Co., Philadelphia book and 
print dealers. Police have been unable 
to find the owners of the rest. 

Meanwhile the U. S. Customs Service 
ran squarely into an art problem when 
thousands of etchings from Genoa be- 
gan flooding through New York, Phila- 
delphia and other eastern ports, con- 
signed to individuals and business con- 
cerns who had not ordered them and 
who declined to pay the duty. A group 
called “Cooperativa Italiana Artisti” 
obtained a mailing list of Americans 
and have been sending packages, each 
containing six etchings by contempo- 
rary Italians, along with a letter say- 
ing “pay if you appreciate our efforts.” 
It is estimated that 8,000 to 9,000 such 
packages have entered New York alone, 
where the 60c. duty is based on the 
Customs evaluation of the etchings at 
$3 for the six. Just how many people 
have paid the duty and claimed their 
prints is not known. : 


Cornell Given Prints 


A comprehensive collection of more 
than 3,000 prints, covering the history 
of graphic arts, has come to Cornell 
University as a bequest of the late Wil- 
liam P. Chapman, Jr. Acquired over a 
period of 40 years, the group starts, 
chronologically, with a selection of 
Diirer engravings and woodcuts, in- 
cluding the Melancholia from the Lock- 
ner collection, St. Jerome In His Cell 
and St. Anthony. It continues through 
the 17th and 18th centuries with fine 
examples by Rembrandt, Ruysdael, Lor- 
rain and Canaletto, to a particularly 
strong representation of 19th century 
artists, and 140 prints by Pennell. 

The collection, valued at $200,000, is 
now being catalogued and arranged for 
study purposes. 
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Selectman of Polecat: ALEXANDER JAMES 


New Hampshire Honors Alexander James 


ALEXANDER JAMES was born into Amer- 
ica’s first and only aristocracy, the 
aristocracy of creative intellect. During 
his all-too-short lifetime he made his 
own worthy contributions, more modest 
and less widespread in influence than 
those of his famous father, William, or 
his illustrious uncle, Henry, but a gen- 
uine addition to the American tradition 
of creative portraiture. 

Alexander, like his father and grand- 
father before him, led rather a peri- 
patetic life during his youth. In Paris 
he made a discovery: “It became in- 
creasingly a wonderment to me that 
I was working from French models 
when my own kind with aches, irasci- 
bilities and native twists which I could 
gauge were up and down the road at 
home.” So back he went to New Hamp- 
shire, to record the craggy features and 
rugged character of New England cob- 
blers, selectmen, carpenters and game 
wardens, as well as an occasional Social 
Registrite and intellectual notable. 

And it is the State of New Hamp- 
shire that is now honoring his memory 
with an exhibition of more than 70 of 
his works, on view at the Currier Gal- 
lery in Manchester until Sept. 15. 

In a foreword to the catalogue, Barry 
Faulkner says: “Sometimes James 
painted with passionate directness that 
was Startling in its intensity, at other 
times with a subtlety and wealth of 
information reminiscent of his uncle’s 
best prose-portraits. He stood fovwr- 





square in the native American tradition 
of painting, and while open to fresh in- 
fluences remained undisturbed by rip- 
ples of European fashion. James was a 
man of charm and distinction, but 
above all he was a compassionate man 
who took the problems of others upon 
himself. . . . He put aside the superfi- 
cial aspects of portraiture and set him- 
self to interpret, without compromise, 
fundamentals of character.” 

After the Manchester showing, the 
exhibition will move to the Boston Mu- 
seum, and during December it will be 
on view at the Corcoran Gallery in 
Washington.—Jo GIBBS. 


Debut of Rothenberg 


First in a series of one-man shows 
planned by the recently-opened Carle- 
bach Gallery is a promising introduc- 
tion to a young painter, Arthur Rothen- 
berg, whose warm, emotional paintings 
will be on view until August 16. 

As is often the case with debut exhi- 


bitions, this one frankly reveals the 
artist’s indebtedness to well known 
painters, in this instance, Cézanne, 


Viaminck and Rouault. But as is also 
the case with young painters of talent, 
Rothenberg manages to convey evidence 
of his own strength and vision. Circus 
Feat, Flight to Nowhere, a handsome 


painting of refugees huddled in a boat 
on a stylized sea, and The.Thin .Ones 
are outstanding. 
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Moonlight and Old Trees: JAMES PENNEY 


Veterans and Recruits 


TRADITIONALLY, the summer group 
show is a “show case of samples” which 
aims particularly to give summer visi- 
tors an idea of the scope of a particu- 
lar gallery’s wares. Secondarily, it fre- 
quently serves as a proving ground for 
new artists—a test as to whether or 
not they will fit into the established 
group. 

The current exhibition at Kraushaar 
fulfills both of these functions. Five of 
“The Eight” of 1908 are well repre- 
sented, Glackens by a sparkling, im- 
pressionist Swan Pond, Belleport which 
hasn’t been shown publicly before; Law- 
son by the well-designed, monotonic 
Swimming Hole; Luks by two wide-eyed 
children staring at a Wedding Cake. 

Bouche’s often-seen Bowlmor Bowling 
remains one of his best canvases, gain- 
ing in stature with each viewing, while 
Yvonne du Bois has hit a new high 
with a painting of three serene and 
delicately integrated heads entitled In- 
trospection. Both the use of light and 
precision of technique in John Koch’s 
cool, green Interior remind one of the 
Little Dutch Masters. 

Five newcomers represent almost as 
many different styles of painting. The 
stark Moonlight and Old Trees by James 
Penney packs an immediate dramatic 
punch, while Kenneth Evett’s Elevated, 
subtle both in arrangement and deep 
color, requires more time for full ap- 


in Kraushaar Stable 


preciation. George Morrison’s forceful 
and vivid Driftwood might be classified 
as an expressionistic abstraction. In 
quieter veins are Bernard Arnest’s pleas- 
ant Outskirts of a village and Monu- 
ment, by E. P. Jones, seen in the last 
Whitney Annual. (Through the sum- 
mer.)—Jo GIBBS. 


Seven at Artists Gallery 


Works by seven painters, few of them 
new to the gallery, make up a diver- 
sified show at the Artists’ Gallery, on 
view until Aug. 16. 

Taking top honors in the group are 
two painters who can each claim a vig- 
orous, fresh approach: Louis Donato 
and Sakari Suzuki. Donato works in 
decorative modern idiom and his Girl 
with Fan is a successful achievement 
in which rich flat color serves well in an 
expressive figure painting. More flam- 
boyant—in color and statement—is Su- 
zuki, whose Back Yard is an exciting 
medley of people, houses and objects. 

Howard Passel shows a small Still 
Life that is a pleasant, nicely-colored 
essay on a familiar theme, while John 
Wolins combines ribbony color with 
rhythmic expression in Susanna and 
One Elder (we thought we saw one or 
two more). Other exhibitors are Hans 
Boehler, Anthony Toney and Aristodi- 
mos Kaldis.—J. K. R. 
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When We Were Young 


THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY is showing 
a group of its latest acquisitions in 
the field of American Folk Art, Au- 
gust 12 through August 29. It is a 
choice collection and, whatever your 
approach tc the subject, varied enough 
to include much of interest. The doz- 
en or so paintings, several stencilled 
decorations on velvet, and three wood- 
carvings were found in various North- 
eastern states, and are being exhibited 
for the first time. 

The only artist of note is Edward 
Hicks, who is represented by a fine 
and well preserved Apollo and Marsias, 
apparently derived from an old engrav- 
ing. A pair of particularly attractive 
portraits, Oliver and Harmony Child 
Wight were found in Cambridge, Mass., 
but in flair suggest a Southern artist. 
The costumes date them approxi- 
mately 1790 to 1800. Girl with Bird 
by C. L. Lewin is an unusual combina- 
tion of practiced skill and naivete. A 
fine example of early 19th century 
“coach painter’s” art is found in Wo- 
man with Shawl by one O. K. Fowler. 

Those whose interest in folk art is 
motivated by amused condescension, 
will be rewarded with Farmhouse Gos- 
sip by T. G. Knight, 1887. Springfield 
Family, a large oil on wood panel 
painted about 1820, is, on the other 
hand, a serious and well done docu- 
ment. Three woodcarvings—two cf 
eagles and an exceptionally good fish 
weathervane—round out the show. 

—ALONzO LANSFORD. 


Philadelphia Primitive 


Another current primitive is Jessie 
Drew-Bear, who opened an exhibition 
of paintings of scenes from Alice in 
Wonderland in July at the Weyhe Gal- 
lery. Mrs. Drew-Bear, who is in her 
60s, is the keeper of a flower shop in 
Philadelphia, but ever since her daugh- 
ter presented her with a box of oils a 
few years ago she has been a painter 
as well. 

When her works were first exhibited 
they aroused considerable enthusiasm 
and she is represented in the collection 
of President Betancour of Venezuela, 
Sidney Janis, Albert Duveen and others. 
Why this should be so we cannot tell 
you, for although her pictures are 
brightly colored and reveal the pleasure 
she takes in painting them, they are 
a far cry from that intensity of per- 
sonal vision that sometimes helps man 
produce a created picture without the 
benefit of technical skill and special- 
ized knowledge. The paintings can be 
seen again when the gallery reopens on 
Sept. 1—J.K.R. 


City Adopts Museum 


The Springfield (Mo.) Art Museum 
has been taken over by the city of 
Springfield and will henceforth be sup- 
ported by public tax levy. Winslow 
Ames, former director of the Lyman 
Allen Museum is the new director. 

The Museum was founded in 1927 
by a corporation of women who man- 
aged it until now and who will, under 
the new name of the Southwest Mis- 
souri Museum Associates, Inc., co-op- 
erate with the city-appointed Board of 
Trustees. 
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MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 


MARIAN SPORE BUSH 


JULY 30- AUG. 9 


Grand Central Art Galleries 
BRANCH: 55 EAST 57th STREET, N. Y. C. 


arthur 
rothenberg 


paintings © thru aug. 16 


CARLEBACH GALLERY 


937 third avenue, new york city 


AUG. 1-31 
GOUACHES BY 


MYRWYN EATON 


AT LAGUNA BEACH ART ASS'N 
LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 


Art, artists, interested laymen and students have long since taken the center of 
the stage in picturesque Provincetown. People work, play, eat and sleep painting 
and sculpture, drawing and gruphic arts, so it is little wonder that the two summer 
shows at the Provincetown Art Association maintain a high professianal level, 
and the sales are rather phenomenal—$25,000 in the past two years. The July 
exhibition ran the full gamut of current trends, from some excellent, traditional 
portraits to exciting expressionistic-abstractions. Provincetown Harbor by Charles 
Heinz, reproduced above, falls somewhere near center. Among many works noted 
were two superb watercolors by Xavier Gonzalez, Clam Digger by Joseph Hirsch, 
pictures by Grace and Heinrich Pfeiffer, Dorothy Gregory, Vernon Smith, Law- 
rence Kupferman, Ruth Cobb, Jerry Farnsworth, Helen Sawyer, George Yater. 
Maurice Sterne was missing, John Whorf and Edwin Dickenson were present. 


‘They’ Told Her How and When to Paint Them 


THE LATE Mrs. MarIaAN Spore BusH, 
wife of the founder-president of the 
Bush Terminal Co., carved a strange, 
colorful career during her 53 years on 
earth. Abandoning a prosperous dental 
practice in Michigan, Mrs. Bush came 
to New York City in 1922 and soon ex- 
hibited her curious “psycho-automatic” 
paintings—crude, but often compelling 
works for which she claimed author- 
ship only as a medium, the real paint- 
ers being an unidentified “They” who 
always told her what to do, often with 
an unspirit-like annoyance if she be- 
came the least bit lazy or recalcitrant. 
One, she reported, even wistfully an- 
nounced he would box her ears if pos- 
sible, which it wasn’t, for Mrs. Bush 
encountered these “They” only through 
her auditory nerves. 

Mrs. Bush, who also attained fame as 
“Lady Bountiful of the Bowery” dur- 
ing the Depression, died last year. Now 
Beechhurst Press has published her 
book, They, in which she has described 
her painting process and art cicerones, 
those “They” who also helped her de- 
liver world prophecy. Simultaneous 
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with publication, the Grand Central 
Galleries (57th Street Branch) are 
holding a memorial exhibition. 

Included are a group of her symbolic 
war pictures, painted in black and white 
and of which Greed, the War Machine 
is a fascinating example, another group 
of ordinary landscapes of Guam which 
look like the work of any one of many 
self-taught artists, and a pair of stu- 
pendous flower-studies—in which the 
enormous forms are actually carved in 
paint and decoratively arranged. The 
pictures are not for sale and will prob- 
ably all remain secluded in the private 
possession of her husband, after the 
show closes on Aug. 9. 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Abris Silberman Sails 

Abris Silberman, president of the 
E. and A. Silberman Galleries, New 
York, sailed for Europe on July 11 with 
his wife and daughter. One of the prin- 
cipal objects of the trip will be the 
selection of an exhibition of contempo- 
rary Swiss, French and English paint- 
ings for showing in New York. 


EARL STENDAHL 
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Regarding Boston 


By Lawrence Dame 

Gayer, brighter than the Allston 
show, is the annual summer exhibition 
of English and Dutch old masters at 
the Robert C. Vose Galleries. Staging 
an array of which many small mu- 
seums might well be jealous, canny Mr. 
Vose has done himself proud. Some 
borrowings augment the Vose stocks. 

Outstanding is an austerely painted 
version of Petrarch’s Laura, School of 
Fontainebleau, in which the beauty is 
a demure matron worthy of the 300 
sonnets and 80 canzone the poet wrote 
at a safe distance from her uncuckolded 
husband. Beautifully modelled is Jona- 
than Richardson’s faintly roguish self- 
portrait, while the Gainsborough por- 
trait of a man uses blue less lavishly 
than in the Blue Boy. David here es- 
capes from his dreary though lush testi- 
monials to the genius of Napoleon with 
an incisive, crisp portrait of Jean de 
Bry, equal in quality to another male 
portrait by Ingres. Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler’s Admiral Sir John Jennings is a 
fine, hearty likeness of a blustering old 
fellow in braided coat whose back- 
ground is a broadside-firing frigate. 

Van Dyck and Tiepolo vie with each 
other in religious portraits that may 
at one time have inspired piety. One 
cannot forget Hogarth’s portrait of the 
Chancellor of Winchester Cathedral, 
Benjamin Hoadley, for its sure drawing, 
generous color and delineation of a 
pretty shrewd old cleric. 

Leaving these halls made classic for 
the summer, it seems a far cry to the 
high, wide and wild seaside art colo- 
nies. At Rockport, we found Stanley 
Woodward receiving the Butnam water- 
color prize for a direct, restrained pic- 
ture of water and rocks. At the North 
Shore Arts Association it was amazing 
to find a mediocre poster-like seascape 
by Gordon Grant, president of the As- 
sociation, receiving first prize in the 
midst of so many superior oils. Some- 
thing more than honorable mention 
might have gone to Ted Kautsky’s pa- 
per of a stark headland with a house 
braving the surf. Stephen Maniatty won 
the Publicover prize for an oil of mill, 
stream and banks. Maria List Kinder 
got another honorable mention for a 
portrait of a florid old dowager. 

The Gloucester Society of Artists 
show down the road, a modern group 
challenging the conservative, has spir- 
ited sculpture by George Aarons and a 
tour-de-force oil portrait by John Nor- 
they, gallery director, with tiny brush 
strokes composing an infinitesimally pa- 
tient mosaic-like effect. 


Paintings @ Pastels @ Watercolors 


ANDREE MALEBRANCHE 


Through September 6th 
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Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 


For the record, this Conservative 
does not think so ill of Communism 
or Fascism as to blame either for 
the debacle of Modernism in art. 
They may, however, all be the trip- 
let offspring of some general evil, 
for they all resort to the same inten- 
sive applications of propaganda and 
purges. It is nothing less than ironic, 
for example, to listen to the wails 
now arising over the justly deserved 
cancellation by the State Depart- 
ment of a travelling exhibition de- 
voted exclusively to modernism. 
When one recalls that this craze was 
ushered in by the exclusion from ex- 
hibitions in our great museums of 
every sincere conservative painter— 
purging into outer darkness a bril- 
liant school of American figure and 
landscape painters to make room for 
primitives and half-trained daubers 
—then the present bleat by Modern- 
ists about “freedom” in art expres- 
sion has the hollow ring of remorse 
in a rain barrel. As for propaganda, 
the press has smelled for years of 
tripe attempting to prove that visual 
art is better than it looks. As a cor- 
respondent recently returned from 
Russia writes: “Only the old remem- 
ber better things.” The arrogant 
tyranny of Modernism has even de- 
scended to stripping our museums of 
fine examples of the craftsmanship 
of the past. Communism and Fas- 
cism have much to learn from Mod- 
ernism in the way of ruthless ex- 
termination of dissenters. 


Denver's Annual 


FANTASY REIGNS in the Denver Art 
Museum’s 53rd Annual Exhibition, on 
view at the Chappell House galleries 
through August. But she has a large 
and varied entourage, representative of 
most of the divergent trends in con- 
temporary art. One of the largest com- 
petitions sponsored in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region, the show is made up of 
150 items, selected from the works of 
307 artists from 16 states, 

Robert Tyler Davis, the new director 
of the Art Museum in Montreal, served 
as the one-man jury, and gave purchase 
prize awards to Fred Conway for Game, 
a moody oil in rich color; to Mauricio 
Lasansky, one of the most gifted 
graphic artists in the Western Hemis- 
phere, for a nine-color-plate abstract 
print entitled Spring, and to Humbert 
Albrizio for his alabaster carving, Bird 
Form. 

Honorable mentions in oil painting 
went to Sid Fossum, Richard Haines, 
Carl Morris and Everett Spruce; in 
watercolor, to Stuart Edie, Alden Ma- 
son and John O’Neil; in prints and 
drawings to Francis de Erdley, Charles 
Heaney, Arvid Johnson, Jeanne Magafan 
and Charles Quest, and in sculpture, 
to Gladys Caldwell Fisher. 
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Mrs. Hutchins, Rebel 


By C. J. Bulliet 


CuHIcaGo—Two projects well under 
way in the studio of Maude Phelps 
Hutchins, Chicago sculptor, painter and 
literary person, promise to be sensa- 
tions within a year. 

Mrs. Hutchins, wife of Chancellor 
Robert Maynard Hutchins of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been a storm 
petrel in Chicago art circles since 1932, 
when she published her Diagrammatics, 
mostly sketches of female nude figures, 
with psychological interpretations by 
Professor Mortimer Adler of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, The sketches were 
“doodlings,” supposed to come from 
Mrs. Hutchins’ subconscious, and they 
and Prof. Adler’s explanations vied 
with each other in obscurantisms akin 
to what you encounter in Joyce’s Ulys- 
ses and the writings of Gertrude Stein. 
But there emerged one clear enlighten- 
ment that Maude Phelps Hutchins has 
a keen and impish wit. 

This wit has manifested itself in 
many of her subsequent works, and 
should make devastating her illustra- 
tions for the Sonnets of Shakespeare, 
one of the two projects on which she 
is now working. 

I haven’t seen the drawings, but 
knowing her sublime lack of reverence 
for antique stuffiness, as displayed in a 
play of hers, The Case of Astrolabe 
published in “new directions,” Mrs. 
Hutchins’ interpretations of the Son- 
nets should be refreshing. Astrolable, in 
Mrs. Hutchins’ conception, was the love 
child of Abelarde and Heloise, and what 
she did to him shouldn’t happen to the 
“Dark Lady of the Sonnets.” 

Mrs. Hutchins’ other project is an 
Unhappy Magdalene in black bronze, 
half life-size, posed by a Javanese girl, 
one of Devi-Dja’s dancers. She is stand- 
ing, arms outstretched, to suggest Holy 
Cross. The distinctive feature is a 
deluge of black hair, flowing from the 
crown of her head to the middle of her 
thighs. The whole conception is a start- 
ling blending of Far Eastern paganism 
with Christian devotion. 

Mrs. Hutchins demonstrated a thrill- 
ing expertness in a kindred psycho- 
logical interpretation in 1945, when she 
exhibited a vase in terra cotta, 20 inches 
tall, incorporating in its structure four 
nude female figures standing the full 
length of the vessel, intricately a part 
of the structure and not rococo orna- 
ment. It challenged comparison with 
ancient Chinese vases and with Chal- 
dean and old Greek ceremonial pieces. 

Unhappy Magdalene, I imagine, will 
stir some such controversy as greeted 
Mrs. Hutchins’ nude young man in 
bronze in 1944, eagerly alive, scandal- 
ously naked, said some of the shocked. 

Mrs. Hutchins, before her marriage, 
was Maude Phelps McVeigh, with blue 
Colonial blood flowing in her veins from 
both the McVeighs and the Phelpses. 
Her whole art life, however, has been 
a revolt against so much blue in direc- 
tion of red. 


Milliken Re-Elected 


William M. Milliken, director of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, has been 
honored by re-election to the presidency 
of the American Association of Museum 
Directors. 
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ART BOOK 
LIBRAR 


By JUDITH K. REED 


A Scholar's Thesis 


“The Way Beyond ‘Art’” by Alexander 
Dorner. Introduction by John Dewey. 
1947. New York: Wittenborn & Co. 244 
pp. of text and illustrations. $5.50. 


Early in April of this year a scholar- 
ly book with a modern art cover was 
published. By the following month the 
book was required reading for Harvard 
graduate art students; it had been re- 
ordered by readers in foreign countries 
from Italy to Australia; a group of 
Montreal biologists were reported to 
have “seized upon it as a sort of Bible” 
and the author, a former director of 
the Hanover Museum and now a mem- 
ber of the art faculty of Brown Uni- 
versity, had been invited to visit Dr. 
Adelbert Ames, head of the famed 
Dartmouth Eye Institute. Dr. Ames’ 
letter of invitation concluded: 

“We have been engaged for years in 
research of the nature and origin of 
visual sensations. Our disclosures sup- 
plement your point of view to a most 
extraordinary degree. As your con- 
tribution opens up new vistas to us, I 
feel that it is most important that we 
should get together.” 

What was all the excitement about? 
What was so unique about a thesis of 
art that recognition’ should come from 
workers in diverse branches of science, 
a field which all too rarely (and by 
reciprocation) feels any fraternity with 
the realm of art? 

The answer is simple: the book is 
not just another learned discussion of 
problems of contemporary art but a 
work which expounds an original art 
philosophy. It is a philosophy that is 
as different from those surrounding 
art until now as is the modern physi- 
cists’ view of the world—upon which 
Dr. Dorner’s theories are based—from, 
say, the medieval concept of a finite, 
geocentric solar system. 

The book is subtitled “The Work of 
Herbert Bayer,” for Dr. Dorner has 
chosen to illustrate his thesis by dis- 
cussing one of the artists he feels has 
grasped the essence and form of our 
changed world and to have used this 
knowledge in his approach to art. But 
the scope of the book is much broader, 
and since its thesis embraces the whole 
field of living, readers should be cau- 
tioned against considering the Bayer 


discussion as the crux upon which the 
argument rests. 

Of nature, the subject matter of art 
as it is of the book and philosophy, 
Dorner says: “She is no longer the 
good old nature which blindly moves 
and redistributes pellets of matter from 
one place in space to another. It is 
no longer a hostile colossus against 
which we have to defend ourselves by 
searching for an eternal law. This is 
a nature that is as ‘alive and creative 
as we are, a nature that moves be- 
cause it changes itself and its laws, 
a nature that grows by interactive self- 
transformation. We are faced with the 
new breathtaking openness of a nature 
which is massless energy and therefore 
never enclosed in the cage of identity.” 


This cage of identity, according to 
Dorner, was for the artist the cage of 
space, the cage of limited three-dimen- 
sional perspective and rigid planes. A 
modern artist, aware of new discoveries 
of science, now has a much broader 
field in which to work. 

The book begins with a lengthy dis- 
cussion of art history that is provoking, 
if difficult, reading. Dorner’s theory 
would invalidate for this stage of our 
scientific knowledge the art approach 
of the two Western philosophies. That 
of the Renaissance, which was based 
largely on a belief in the immutability 
of matter, was also based on what we 
now perceive to be scientific ignorance 
in many phases. Equally outmoded for 
Dorner is the later approach of the 
Romantics who, although they brought 
liberalizing influences into art thought, 
also supplanted the tyranny of im- 
mutable nature with the tyranny of 
the individual whose supreme signifi- 
cance was made into another rigid law. 
To this Romantic school Dorner as- 
signs nearly all painters from Impres- 
sionism onward. 


Therefore, equally discarding both 
principles of immutability, under which, 
as John Dewey points out in his in- 
troduction to the book, the artist was 
first the “servant of absolute form” 
and then taken to be “himself absolute 
and hence spontaneous creator,” Dor- 
ner comes to an art which he would 
call Modern Realism. It is a conception 
that he believes capable of reintegrat- 
ing humanism and science, and thus 
bridging the chasm that has character- 
ized contemporary modern aesthetic 
thought since Romanticism. 

This is a book of tremendous depth, 
boldness and challenge. Philosophical 
in content and language, it makes 
ponderous reading. As such it can not 
attract a wide audience, but for those 
who make the questions of why and 
how part of their life Dorner’s book is 
singularly important. 

The book is well illustrated with a 
large selection by Bayer, together with 
other modern and old works. 
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Mrs. Cornelia Runyon 


Mrs. Robert Sharrer 
Marie E. Stevick 


Lyons Dr. Harry B. Lee .. 
sical Cornell Mrs. A. C. Denman .... Victor Otto H. Lindstead .. 
Coronado 


_— 7 Mrs. M. L. Mason .. 
..Fontana CONNECTICUT : 


























Frank L. Middleton ..Chicago 
Darwin B. Musselman ....Fresno T. F. Hammer Branford Frank Miller ...... Chicago 
PARED TRS EE asicnsncvnive ...Fullerton Edwin C. Sauter Bridgeport Karl L. Miller ... Chicago 
Mrs. H. H. Schutz ...Glendale Darrel Austin ...... ..Danbury Francis Minnick Chicago 
Laura Penny ....... ....Glendora Mrs. Norris E. Pierson .... ...Darien Stanley Mitruk ..Chicago 
Willard Coe -Hollywood Mrs. Thomas Robins, Jr. “Darien C. N. Owen ....... ..Chicago 
A. du Vannes I I NN oan nccsninensrnsnsssnnvesesnncbibeereialll Essex Dan Palumbo ........ ..Chicago 
Michael G. Frary .. Hollywood S. Ryan 


.Georgetown Yvonne L. D. Pryor 


Philip Paval .. Greens Farms Peter Pollack 


...Hollywood Mrs. James H. Hayes 
George Polkinghorn 





"Chicago 

















-Hollywood Mrs. William A. Del Mar ............cc:ccs000 Greenwich Frederick Remahl . ..Chicago 
ERD, COIN CMD isc sccccescincccscesncesescsubicostl Kentfield Doris Gesner ................0+ Groton Long Point Jean Lindberg Roggenkamp . ..Chicago 
Doris Spencer ........ Am Crescenta Mary BP. Hopkins .<......0....csccceosccccccesscsccscsed Guilford E. B. Russell ............ccccceeee ..Chicago 
John Hinchman . Laguna Beach Mrs. Alberta Pfeiffer -Hadlyme Ben Schatz .... ..Chicago 
Ray Hinds ....... Laguna Beach Mrs. F. Minot Blake .. -Hartford Flora Schofield .. i 
Robert Zava Laguna Beach Rev. Andrew J. Kelly ... -Hartford Florence Schultz  .........ccccsseeceseeeeennseeeeeenenees Chicago 
Mr. & Mrs. Malcolm Lowry ........................ La Jolla Mrs. George C. Long, Jr. .... -Hartford George W. Straub. : ..Chicago 
George Sheppard ................ .Lakewood Village Francis J. Ramsbotham, Jr. -Hartford Augusta Anne Swawite .. Chicago 
_. a Se Sea La Mesa Thomas P. Blagden Lakeville Robert von Neumann ... Chicago 
TES > eee Lancaster Anthony M. Veer  ..............sssssssssees soucnsiglll Madison Karl Warren ....... ..Chicago 
RF Ee. RD CK }=«— Tn DB TORN once ecscasseseccccsscensconsvevns Milford Egon Weiner ................ ...Chicago 
Carl O’Bergh ....... .Long Beach Richard M. Coit ........ : New Canaan Mrs. Isadore Wolfsohn . Chicago 
E. A. Adams ..... -Los Angeles George H. Langzettel . -New Haven Mrs. W. A. Zieclonka .. Chicago 
Dick F. Beechler .. ..Los Angeles M. Michel ................ New Haven R. W. Daubenspeck Chicago 
William Clark Brown 


...Los Angeles Helen F. Newton .. 
....Los Angeles Mrs. W. B. Schiffer 
..Los Angeles Ruth W. Newcomb 


..New Haven Reginald H. Neal 


._.Decatur 
-New Haven Miriam McKinnie 


Edwardsville 


Mrs. H. S. Campbell .... 
Alexander 8S. Cowie ... 


. = New London Mrs. Medora R. Elliott .................... ...Evanston 
Madeline Ellis .............. -Los Angeles Charlotte F. Eastman . .Norwichtown Mrs. W. P. Harvey ... Evanston 
Mr. & Mrs. Lorser Feitelson -Los Angeles Henrietta Henning ............ Old Lyme Eleanor B. Hatch .... Evanston 
Daisy M. Hughes .......... Los Angeles Mr. & Mrs. R. J. Caldwell ................csescesss Oxford Mary Ann Matthews ... Evanston 
Arthur J. Imm oe AmgelesMes, G.. TR. GiWlMWEe .....ccersevcesccerescccssesocencese Pomfret Ne ae Evanston 
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..New York City Mrs. A. E. McIntosh ................. seseeeeee-POPtland 




































Ralph F. Colin .... -New York City Village Art Center .New York City Portland Art Museum . .-Portland 
Phyllis Connard New York City Clare L. Wackwitz .New York City Reginald B. Strange .. a 

Beth Don Connell ..... -New York City Gene Alden Walker .New York City Doris Greene 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cook 


-New York City Anita Weschler 


inion ..New York Cit 
Mrs. John Copelin ... -New York City Steve Wheeler ........ ..New York City PENNSYLVANIA 
Alfred D. Crimi .......... ~f 7 


‘New York City Florence Whitehill 















































































- : Mow York City Weed We. Weaaer nncersccccccccceccccorsscosccccssaces Allentown 
C. Neville Cunningham . -New York City Max Wilkes ............ New York City Morris Shulgold . -Beaver 
Gladys Rockmore Davis . -New York City Esther Williams ...... New York City Mary Edna Flegal Berwyn 
BERETS, TINE | enssoscessvncacee -New York City Keith Shaw Williams . New York City Burton J. Hollister .. Berwyn 
Carolyn Delaney ...... eoes -New York City Joseph Winter ..... New York City Earl_F. Heimpel .... ..Bethlehem 
Mrs. Christine F. Diel . New York City Henry Wolfson ..... ..New York City TT. E. Hanley ..... .-..Bradford 
Frank di Gioia .......... New York City Baward J. Wormley New York City Mary E. Wiles ..........sssscssescsseseseseseseees -Bradford 
E. B. Dunkel ...... New York City Otto Ziemer ......... New York City Clifford R. Gillam . -Buck Hill Falls 
Albert Duveen . New York City f[ J. Salter ..... North Rose Eleanor Abrams .................cccccsseseseeessseeeeeeeees Butler 
Walter Early ... New York City James E. Shaw ... ..Oyster Bay Leroy Search ..... 

Joanne Emerson ............... New York City Mortimer J. FOX 2...e.ccscccesoosscescocseccessecessoes Peekskill Elizabeth Shields . ....Chambersburg 
Encyclopaedia Britannica .. ..New York City Mrs. C. T. Chenery Pelham Manor Viola Foulke ......... Clifton Heights 
Mrs. Elizabeth Erlanger Mow Fark City «96. Kelas WOM oon ossccsvececseseocesceccecennsall Piermont Rebert J. McClellan ............:cccceseeeees Doylestown 
Philip A. Fischer ............. New York City A. Van't Hoff ... Jules A. Scalella ...... Elkins Park 
James Fisher-Northrop ... .New York City Helen M. Cranor ... Mrs. R. J. Beamish .... -Harrisburg 
Mrs. H. M. Fitch ....... ..New York City Mrs, J. M. Wenneis Mrs. Louis O. Emmerich ...............00ss00008 Hazleton 
Seneca Furman .... New York City Harwood Steteer ..cc.c..cccccccocccescccececcececsoee Mrs. Stanley Hinlein .... -Huntingdon Valley 
Benjamin Ganz New York City Milton W. Holm ... : John R. Maxwell ....... -Huntingdon Valley 
Mrs. Jean Gernand ..... New York City Mrs, Childs Frick ... Roslyn Robert C. Atherton .............ccceseseseeneseeeees Jamison 
Mrs. J. G. Glicksman New York City N. S. Langerman ... ....Rye J. Keely Bower ....... ...Lahaska 
Samuel Golden .............. New York City Harvey Fite .......... Warren D. Garman Lewisburg 
Cleve Gray ................ New York City touis di Valentin 3 Julius Miller ........ ....Meadville 
Dorothea Greenbaum . New York City WN. L. Pines ........... ‘s Don W. Scott .. Meadville 
O. L. Guglielmi ............ New York City Grace L. Russell ‘Scarsdale Walter Palmer ...............sssccssssessseeserseeeesssesees Media 
Mrs. Arthur E. Hamm Se MORK NAY — NE TRIBE acscsesosscuscesossneoeresonsbsconcinonsacsigee Scotia Mrs. G. E. White ... Morrisville 
Mildred Hanrath ....... New York City Richard V. Smith ..... S John F. Folinsbee .. New Hope 
Lily Harmon ..... New York City Leonard M. Aguilino . “Syracuse Robert A. Hogue .... New Hope 
Cleo Hartwig .. New York City John Schlitz ..........0.0000 Tuckahoe Harry Leith-Ross New Hope 
Judith Heller ..... New York City Mrs. Charles W. Pierson .Wainseote Harry Rosin ......... New Hope 
S. Stella Henoch .. New York City Mary C. Morley ............. ...Watertown Henry Steimhaus ...............-eeseseseesssessens New Hope 
Hopkins Hensel .... New York City George M. Kates ... “White Plains Carl Lindborg ..... os Newton Square 
Phillip Hettleman .. New York City Bugene Nadelman ... White Plains Mrs. James V. Baily ..............:seeees Philadelphia 
Mrs. Robert C. Hill ... New York City Stanley W. Crane ... _... Woodstock Florence V. Cannon .. .-Philadelphia 
Ethelwynne Hinckley . New York City Martha Kine ........ “Woodstock Dr. J._P. Courtman .. .-Philadelphia 
Arnold Hoffmann, Jr. . New York City Engenie McEvoy ..... “Woodstock Earle Felber ............. .-Philadelphia 
Mrs. Howell Howard ...... New York City Gladys V. Mitchell . ‘Woodstock Sig Gorny_........... --Philadelphia 
Mrs. Delmer F. Hubbell . New York City Sylvia Bernstein .............scscsececesescescesececseeeee Yonkers Violet M. Lobkowitz .. .-Philadelphia 
Sophie Hughes ................ New York City Antonio P. Martino . --Philadelphia 
Lillian Isles ...... New York City NORTH CAROLINA = ha Ey . ———- 
Rose A. Jacobson . New York City seph Si OID ssicavcnssienvcncccouseel Charlotte Mrs. Samuel eT --Philadelphia 
Paul P. Juley .......... New York City Mire. E.R. Rinnard Seana “Durham The Print Club ....... .-Philadelphia 
Mrs. Jonas Kamlet New York City Mrs. John C. Hood . "Kinston Sarah_ Richardson ........ -..Philadelphia 
W. R. Keating & Co. . New York City ©. B. Foy ......c...00 ew Bern Mrs. G. Brinton Roberts . ..-Philadelphia 
Dikran G. Kelekian .. er: Seen SN | a ns caccsactscndssumsunonee Raleigh Florence Standish Whiting ..-Philadelphia 
Kennedy & Co. ........ y City Mrs. Marion Alba-de Costa “Southern Pines Harry Zion ..........sseees Philadelphia 
Sybil Kennedy .......... New City Gertrude Proudman .............. “Southern Pines Earl Crawford ..Pittsburgh 
Ellen B. Key-Oberg ee ER. Tryon W.- Glen Davis ....... Pittsburgh 
Margaret Kilburn .... COO COMIN ca sscsvonascimenetceeancoscith inston Salem Harry O. Eichleay . Pittsburgh 
Dong Kingman .................. vew City R. J. Gallagher ... Pittsburgh 
Mrs. Henry A. Kingsbury City NORTH DAKOTA Mare J. Sandler oni ...Pittsburgh 
Frank C. Kirk .......0...-+ New SO: Sb NR Sacco sereictscciepssicconeanscni DOR Dickinson Henry C. Pitz ......... -Pittsburgh 
Edward Klauck ; City Charles P. Knauer -Pottstown 
Elizabeth King .. > City OHIO 0 A II ocitacncstacsupvennovcvencemmseseneusl Rosemont 
Joseph Koppel. ..... r « City Akron Art Institute .......... Akron Lucy Lederer .... State College 
Mrs. Serge A. Kor < City Helen W. Douglass .... ‘Akron Warren Mack ..... .. State College 
Vincent Lagambina ; y York City Blanche George ............ ‘Akron Alfred E. Jones, Ir. .........:cccseccssseseeeeensees Uniontown 
Harry Lane ........ .New York City Edna Guichard Schultz ‘Akron Mrs. Elizabeth snes ..Upper Darby 
Morton D. Levin .. EE <I ste netenskenireesnsicevsesnscenignemanucnenipsiois Athens Richard Kaufman ..... ... Wilkes-Barre 
Sam A. Lewisohn ... -New York City Arthur J. Laws ... Avon Lake Eva P. Steffan ........ \. Williamsport 
Mrs. Rose Liebgold .. New York City Wendell Herbruck . ee --Canton Margaret Sarah Lewis ..........-sussssessesesnsenes York 
Miss G. S. Lipson ...... ew Fork City Fob BM. Vaid Dye onnsisccccc.ccccssecosceccocsssscsnessed anton : 

Ferdinand Lo Pinto .. New York City Mrs. George D. Culler . Chagrin Falls RHODE ISLAND 

Nicolas S. Macsoud .. .New York City Laura M. Belleville .... ... Cincinnati Mrs. F. LeB. NE  vnsisccienese Narragansett 
H. Robert Mandel -New York City John P. Ferris ... Cincinnati Art Association of Newport .............:.... Newport 
Grace Mayer ........ -New York City John Goslin .................. ...Cineinnati Mrs. John C. McCauley, Jr. .......ccceeeeesees Newport 
DE TNE ccniscncessccccees enon New York City Mrs. George D. Harper .... Cincinnati Mrs. Clark Freeman .......... Providence 
Mr. & Mrs. Alex Minewski ... -New York — a ee ....Cincinnati NINE SEINIUD ~ scccaritunccvabsinieusibimecesespentncsinesel Providence 
Glen Mitchell  ..........0cc...000...- ; -New York City NE 5 cansthicosneusenionn ... Cincinnati 2 of 

Roy R. Neuberger . -New York City Elden H. Rowland ........ ....Cincinnati SOUTH CAROLINA 

O. Newcomer ......... New York City George H. Strietmann a ae eT erreomreonerer Charleston 
Mrs. C. G. Newell ...... .New York City John E. Weis ................ Cincinnati Mrs. William A. Thompson Columbia 
Irene Hodes Newman .New York a, Mabel A. Hewit .. Cleveland Gilmer Petrol ...........c0cccccccccscosssccccsccscsccesseee Taylors 
Stephen Lang Newman sepeie New York City George T. Hilliard ....... ..Cleveland = 

New York Graphic Society ... New York City Laurence Schmeckebier sie Cleveland SOUTH DAKOTA 

The New Yorker ................ EER NE UNI iss cose ccuncsievnenonvesescnnevenses SU — A TR: TEIN vscecescsiconsesiesecevonsnesnsonecan Springfield 
Mrs. Lee Northrup pw Work City 16030 Galbery ......00..cccccsccccccocccccserssorsevesesed Cleveland oan 

James St. L. O'Toole yr York City George J. Huth .. Cleveland Heights TENNESSEE 

H.. Oxarow .........c00c00- »w York City Robert Stewart ...... Cleveland Heights University of Tennessee ...............ccccceeeee Knoxville 
Jo Paddock ...... ; y York City Bmerson C. Burkhart ...................c.ccccsssssed Columbus Mrs. Paul Lemm .............. ..Memphis 
Henry Pearlman . iectenunt ew York City Miriam R. Frasch .. . Columbus Memphis Academy of Art ..Memphis 
RO ow York Citv Be, GZ. BOO 2...0cccccccccsscccescsseccsconsccvsesccesseed Columbus Herman F. Burns ..............- -Nashville 
aa ..New York City Mrs. W. N. } Schculsbbaisencuvasenesceieisitiananal ED RO PII occa nccivncarinseneciccvtenmnscpenestescos Nashville 
ee 8 New rk City Siegfried R. Wene .... ....Dayton 

Ogden M. Pleissner ... y < City Mrs. R. D. Cahall . ..Gambier TEXAS 

Edward Preston « City Maurice Marvel ........ I: TUN II rns viesicccscepcsneccreteetnnnveccnoosemmmioepennnne Austin 
Saul Raskin ....... ; enagh x City emt Gtate Umiverakty .....ccccccccscccccescesccccsesscscses Kent Cc. L. Lumpkins ..Big Spring 
Ernest Reel ............ — ‘ew York City Ge, TRING PRRITO  ncccccsssneccesescecsnsctesbvongsbenmnl Kent i I Si OD occecensccencnecsinavstsnasanionnote Bryan 
Mrs. J. B. Rosen .. ad vi fork City Clara L. Deike ..... Lakewood ee See Corpus Christi 
SER RMIER veces consastaivs New York Citv Mrs. G. M. Shaw Se ee ee eS ee Corpus Christi 
Wailer Sart ............ anbakves ..New York City John Teyral ....... ..Lakewood Mrs. William P. Woods Corpus Christi 
Antoinette Schulte fork City Martha Wolfe 




















voceesn Lima Charles Allen ........... a 


Frederick B. Serger ri Madeira O. Winston Campbell . 


<« City Albert Berne ..... 
Vv. D. Sewny 


x City Jackson W. Zerby 





Mansfield Museum of Fine Arts ..Dallas 
Clara Shainess ; sion City John H. Fraser ....... ..Marietta Merritt Mauzey ............ ..Dallas 
Mrs. George H. Shaw x City A. P. Strietmann Mrs. George H. Norton ................ ..Dallas 
Mrs. William L. Shirer ; City Bob Rainey ........... Caroline Rosenbaum .................06 ..Dallas 
BET TOTES oosccccccescecescssccese .New « City TERRE  ATERTITORE occecccrevccescscsccesnesccsonsescoses Q a  sdsccubaukeanaieneeinlan Dallas 
Stephen Silagy ............. ae City Ross C. Deniston .. ete eee $t. Mary's Mrs. C. O. Moore ..... Fort Worth 
Mrs. Solwin W. Smith City Jacques Stanitz mee ‘ ... Salem Elizabeth Ragsdale ...Gainesville 
eae ‘ew City TAs IEEEIN” - picisepunensishdonenbiononneies ... Toledo ICEL, SI -.  .ccasnontbtesennmail La Feria 
OY ee sen New York City Sister Mary Genevra ... Toledo Bobbie MacLeod ...... i Mont Belview 
Saul Solomon ..... neapaapasicecupsebieabil New York City Amy Kimpton .. ... Toledo I RIN ciciccs cet cicicacaineh sancsinietncnesenaaeniaeneeiaien Ovalo 
Mrs. M. Sprayregen a y York City Robert E. Miller ... ... Toledo Victor Drilea .San Angelo 
Alfred J. Stanco .......... snk ‘ew York City Lois Morgan .......... ... Toledo Mrs. Margaret W. Tupper .. .San Angelo 
Margaret Stark apnciipionnivave ..New York City Julia V. Peters 


Sechonekie releenthl Toledo oO. M. Farnsworth ............. ..San Antonio 
University Heights Mrs. W. C. Jennings . ..San Antonio 
..Whitehouse Little House Galleries ..San Antonio 


Frances Stein siscsicnatcnalseiel , York City Walter A. Sinz .. 
Mrs. L. A. Steinberg .......... 


eee. ew York City Walt Dehner ...... 
Bernard M. Stern 





















> York City Carl Gaertner .................. .Willoughby Dr. oo Tauch .....:.... San Antonio 

Henry Sugimoto , York City Mrs. Stewart Freedman ..Wyoming Mrs. Maurice Goldstein . .... Sherman 
Ivan Summers ......... , York City IRD IN Gevsczsidcizectnncesectstesandent Youngstown Miss Michael EE INS IE Tyler 
Margaret Sutton ‘ entidinal y York City OKLAHOMA Mrs. H. S. Griffin .......... -Wichita Falls 
a ee New York City ie aad Oklah City a eee -Wichita Falls 
William Talbot pie nae ee re ree sbareireroenececsevesnony ahoma City Ima N. Pendergrass ............::::.:.:-%-.Wichita Falls 

in ae ind A Grace Chadwick . ..Oklahoma City 
Calvin Teckyon York City a Jack Stillwater UTAH 

Mrs. Lawrence J. Tillman ... , York City M ad ee Holt Bostwick ... rae nor. a 

Vivika Timiriasieff .......... . few York City 7 a De _ ee jostwic a i I seis cas svstencecpenintncinineinebentin 
Cliiford C. Townley leap, Faia Diey Fe UID gacecti enigcksecstpecrowendondvntdaceteseseinine Mary Kimball Johnson 
Curt Valentin ......... jie ‘ew York City OREGON Me ee ee Re 

8S. B. Valerio y York City RE TRS TRIO  ccscncnsnccecieteinnmnenianinacsnntipiics Portland 

ERT MIEIID. | chisiichisedénascounictwenuninavedtes New York City Bird Le Fever ... Portland [Please turn to page 31) 
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COURSES 


FINE ARTS 
PORTRAITURE 
LANDSCAPE 
ILLUSTRATION 
COMMERCIAL ART 
ADVERTISING 






APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


SAN DIEGO SCHOOL of ARTS & CRAFTS 






























ORREN R. LOUDEN, Director 


6063 La Jolla Boulevard 


Telephone G5-6632 





52 west 8th street e new york city 





the hans hofmann school of fine art 


La Jolla, 


e phone chelsea 2-4933 


summer session 
personally conducted 


by mr. 


approved under G. |. 


hofmann 


bill of rights 


provincetown, mass. 
june 15-sept. 15 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


Augustus Peck, Supervisor 


@ PAINTING 


Pandolfini @ Perlin @ Presser @ Prestopino 
Serra @ Sloane @ Soyer @© Tam @ Tamayo. 


@ SCULPTURE 
DISTINGUISHED FACULTY: Bank @ Bindrum @ Bogdanoff © Candell @ 
Ferren @ Grebenak © Hartl @ Hebald @ Kruse @ Lust @ 
@ Picken @ 


@ DRAWING 


Dienes 


Martin @ Mazzucchi 
Schwartz 


@ Seide 


Fall Term begins September 22. Full and Part-Time Classes. 
Day and Evening, also Saturday and Sunday Afternoons. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG D 


APPROVED FOR G.I. TRAINING 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 





NEvins 8-4486 


THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART 
| 





SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


“The Leading School of Modern 
Art.” Approved for the educa- 
tion of Veterans under the G.I. 
Bill of Rights. 

Ozenfant Teaching 


208 E. 20th St., New-York 3 


MUSEUM 


HERBERT BARNETT 


os 


MASSACHUSETTS 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 


PAINTING SCULPTURE 
WRITE FOR CATALOG: BROAD AND CHERRY STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ILLUSTRATION MURAL DECORATION 





Calif. 








A Modern Viewpoint 


By RALPH M. PEARSON 





Name Calling in Art 


As an offensive weapon in argument, 
name calling can only be effective when 
people who are exposed to it are not 
well enough informed to analyse it and 
also to form their own opinion about 
the subject of the attacks. In the case 
of name calling attacks on Modern Art 
a considerable portion of the American 
public is not sufficiently informed to 
appraise either this weapon or its tar- 
get. When. therefore, the Hearst News- 
papers and a certain Chicago art critic 
indulge lustily in such an offensive, they 
are probably effective with the unthink- 
ing among their audience—and they 
are difficult to answer, without resort 
to the same tactics, which gets no- 
where. 

For instance the Chicago critic has 
been recently calling Modern Art such 
names as these: “From aberration to 


lunacy ... puerilitv ... the coma of ab- 
straction ... babbler . . . dictatorship 
with a thought police, attempting to 


intimidate the public by ridicule.” These 
are mild in relation to the Hearst at- 
tacks; his words sear the page. But 
both are harmonious; they agree in 
principle and their authors must ad- 
mire each other as valiant pals in a 
crusade to destroy Modern Art. 

How can such zealous crusaders be 
answered? To tell them they condemn 
what they do not understand is ineffec- 
tive. They don’t admit it, they lack in- 
tellectual curiosity; the critic calls such 
a remark “intimidation by ridicule.” 
To tell them that many of us of the 
older generation whose art training pre- 
dated the modern revival, felt back in 


1913 as they do now, but that we 
changed our views as we found out 
what was back of this “crazy art’— 


this fails also; they cannot see them- 
selves in perspective. 

If we try to explain, the task is com- 
plicated by the fact that some modern 
works are puerile, faked, half-baked, 
confused and pathetic. Such may de- 
serve the attacks hurled so recklessly. 
But the Movement does not. The leader 
works of the day return to the Grand 
Tradition. But a person who cannot see 
the designed creation in an El Greco 
obviously can’t see it in a Picasso. All 
he can see in both is subject and the 
fact that one is reality and the other 
distortion or abstraction prejudices him 
irrevocably against the latter. As to 
abstraction—the idea that an artist can 
play visual harmonies in color without 
subject, as a composer plays aural ones 
with sound, this is totally beyond the 
horizon. 

It would not matter what Hearst and 
unregenerate art critics thought and 
said if their words did not get into 
print to influence others. When they do 
reach millions or thousands, and par- 
ticularly when they resort to that low- 
est form of controversy—name calling 
—they do have to be answered. 

But how? 

By suggesting that when a certain 
subject arouses vicious, abusive attack 
there must be something to that sub- 
ject and it will be wise to take the 
trouble to form one’s own opinion. 
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BEGINNERS’ Where to Show ACADEMY OF 
Offeri ti t tists wh ish 
ART CLASSES ts Guilt te caguath olate or woticieal A R T $ 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION shows. Societies, museums and individ- 


uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
IN OIL PAINTING this column up to date.—The Editor. 
For the novice who has never FINE ARTS 
held a brush, but would like to NATIONAL SHOWS COMMERCIAL ARTS 
paint and have fun learning quickly. Baltimore, Md. ANATOMY 


7TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PAINT- FASHION 


v¢3c 7 - = we : WATERCOLOR 
INGS OF BALTIMORE. Oct. 5-Nov. 16. 
Peale Museum. Open to all artists. Sub- OIL PAINTING 
ject: Baltimore, its people, scenes, life. INTERIOR DESIGN 
Media rhi ADVERTISING DESIGN 


a: Any except black and white draw- 
ings. Jury. Prizes totalling $150. All paint- 


School of Painting for Beginners ings must be framed ; largest. dimension - " 7 
must be less than 60 inches including Open All Year. Only 30 Minutes from 
Featured on NBC Television frame. Entry cards. Work due Sept. 13. Times Square, N. Y. City. Tuition and 
For further’ information write Wilbur materials under G. I. Bill of Rights. 
2 Columbus Circle at 58th & B'way Hunter, Jr., Director, Municipal Museum, e 


995 N illiidav Str 2 i re 2? 
N.Y. C. COlumbus 5-4476 225 North Hilliday Street, Baltimore 2, Md. Write for Catalogue E. 


eg ne T. R. BOGUT, Director 


27TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, CALIFOR- 
NIA WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. Sept. 16- 847 Broad Street—Top Floors 
Nov. 1. Pasadena Art Institute. Open to NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 


COURSES BY MAIL in all —, apa bons eee B space Mitchell 2-8378 
i eee Be eS 
oo oe modern, creative work due Sept. 3. For further information 
Painting, Modelling, Drawing by write Julie Polousky, Secretary, 636 Chest- §7T, LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


nut Ave., Long Beach 12, Calif. 


RALPH M. PEARSON New York, N. Y. ae leadin: ee oe 


Author: The New Art Education, Experi- AUDUBON ARTISTS 6TH ANNUAL EX- gree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 
: * . HIBITION. Dec. 11-29. National Academy, tising Art, Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 
encing American Pictures (Harpers). 1083 Fifth Avenue. Open to all artists. All Crafts. Teacher Training Course. Students may 
OBJECTIVES media. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $3. Entry live in supervised residences and enjoy many 
: : : ecards due Nov. 26. Work due Dec. 4. For University activities 
Free emotional expression in color. further information write to Room 307, FALL TERM REGISTRATION: SEPT. 15, 1947. 
Dramatic expression of form. 1501 Broadway, New York City 18. For information, address 


Re-creation instead of copying SOCIETY , 3 .AN ETCHERS i 

h : : . SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ETCHERS, . d . Director. 
Resurrection of native design -sense. GRAVERS, LITHOGRAPHERS & Woop, Kemmeth A. Hudson ctor, Room 20 
Designed realism instead of : CUTTERS INC. 32ND ANNUAL & 9TH 
Ci in , : ead of naturalism. ANNUAL EXHIBITIONS. Nov. 12-Dec. 3. ARCHITECTURE ¢ PAINTING 
ivilized excitement in art. National Academy. Open to all artists. WEAVING e DESIGN 
DESIGN WORKSHOP .... Nyack, N. Y. Media: Prints, Intaglio, Relief, Plano- 


graphic executed since Jan. 1, 1946. Entry 
forms due Oct. 1. Work due at office of SCULPTURE ¢ CERAMICS 


Society Oct. 8. For further information Catalog on request 


write Society of American Etchers, Gravers, 
HIGH MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART Eithoaveuhars: & Woode utters Inc., 1083 C A BR 0K ACADEMY OF ART 
ATLANTA GEORGIA Fifth Avenue, New York City 28. p N 0 
, ALLIED ARTISTS OF AMERICA 34TH AN- BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN 
Professional school. Degree and certificate NUAL EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPO- 


courses in Fine and Advertising Art. Nine RARY ART. Oct. 5-26. National Arts 
instructors. Summer Session June 9; Club. Open to all arti Media: oil, wa- 


Winter Session September 8. Catalog. tercolor, sculpture, - signs for mur: 11s 
ROBERT S. ROGERS, DIRECTOR Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $6. Work received: 


Non-members, Sept. 22; Members, Sept 
BEN E. SHUTE, HEAD FINE ARTS DEPT. 93 at 119 East 19th St "Me aoe ‘cate A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


and further information write Robert D. Classes in The Museum on Huntington Avenve and school 
Barrett, 174 East 71st St., New York City. — gyitding. Untimited contact with Museum collection through study 
Newark, N. J. and lectures. Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 

C Oo R Cc 1TH OP Ke N COMPETITION EXHIBITION. Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, 
Oo R A N Oct. 5-25. Ross Art Galleries. Open to all Ceramics. Est. 1876. Aiso Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 

artists. Media: oil, watercolor. tempera Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


S C H oO Oo L Oo F A R T Cash prizes, = fee $2. Entries due 

PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL oe ei Cloier Goan art Caller 
TEACHING: DRAWING, PAINTING AND SCULPTURE ao mood St. oS x I. - COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL 
Endowed, No Tuition. Entrance Fee $30 a Semester. Courses in 


Affiliated with George Washington Universi ] Pe 
Write for iecodaine — REGIONAL SHOWS Painting, Sculpture, 


lith St. & N. Y. Ave., Washington 6, D. C. Atlanta, Ga. Ceramics, Interior Design, 

$$ SECOND SOUTHEASTERN AN Nt AL. Oct. Fashions, Design Materials 
5-19, High Museum of Art. Oct. 20-26, : ; 

Davison-Paxon Co., Atlanta. Open to art- Day and Evening Sessions Catalogue 


ists of North and South Carolina, Ga., Fla., 44 N. 9th St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
Ala., La., Miss., Tenn. Media: ©" tempera, 

u watercolor. Jury. Purchase p..ze awards 
$1,300. Work due Cathcart Storage Co., 


ART SCHOOL 134 Houston St., Atlanta, Sept, 1-20. For | Summer School of Portrait Painting 


further information write Ben Shute, a onmaaunein 
. Museum of Art, 1262 Peachtree St., N.E., AT PROV 
Sculpture, Painting, Drawing, Ceramics M ‘Atlanta. Ga. ROSA MASSACHUSETTS 
For Pamphlet write to E Columbus, Ohio ON CAPE COD 
WOODSTOCK. N. Y 23RD OHIO WATERCOLOR SOCIETY CIR- i E E oS cw ae ae. ae Ga 
a Ne Be R CUIT EXHIBITION. Nov. 1947-June 1948. JUNE 16 TO SEPT. 17, 
i Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. Open to For Further Information and Catalogue Address: 
Ohio born or resident artists. Media: wa- ROSA LEE, 6 Kendall Lane, Provincetown, Massachusetts 
tercolor, gouache. Jury. Cash prizes. Fee 
ART B A Pom N Ss Cc a] Oo oO L $3. including membership. Work due at 
Gallery, 480 E. Broad, by Oct. 4. Entry CENTRAL PARK 
FINE AND COMMERCIAL ARTS cards, fee and requests for further infor- ; 


at vrite Sec’y.-Treas., Miss Lois Lampe, 
fall term begins sept. 15| 176 King Ave., Columbus 1, Ohio, SCHOOL OF ART 
approved under G.I. bill Hartford, Conn. ; 
write to 54 finch lane TENTH ANNUAL CONNECTICUT WATER- LIFE DRAWING, .PAINTING 


T COLOR SOCIETY EXHIBITION. Oct. 4- , 

SAL LAKE Cl I ": 26. Wadsworth Atheneum Art Museum. COLOR COURSE. Catalogue D. 
. o > a: re . 

——— EJ ©—Orpen to residents of Conn. Media: water- ARTHUR BLACK, Director 


color, gouache. Prizes. Jury. } S 
and work due Sept. 26. For further infor- 58 West 57 St., N. Y. 19 CO. 5-8708 


SAMUEL mation write Mrs. Gertrude D. Thompson, 


24 Sunnyslope Drive, West Hartford, Conn. : 
ee ye bE Cc a J se Montclair, N. J. UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
17TH ANNUAL N y SRSEY STA Ee EX- 
“HIBTTION, Nov. 2.23, Montclair Art Mu. SCHOOL OF ART 
F A I N T i seum. Open to artists born in and residents Degree courses: Painting, Advertising Design, Sculpture, 
N (> Cc L A Ss Ss of New Jersey. All media. Jury. Awards. Interior Design, Art Education, Art History. 
FALL Entry fee $1 for members of Museum or Associate degree courses: Advertising Design, Painting. 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 8th AAPL; all others $1.50. Entry cards due 20 Instructors 
WAtkins 9-5168 124 W. 28rd ST. Sept. 22. Work received Sept. 28-Oct. 5. For Information Address: VANCE KIRKLAND, DIRECTOR, 


For further information write Montclair | "i 
NEW YORK CITY ‘Art Muscum. 1452 COURT PLACE, DENVER, COLORADO 


1262 Peachtree St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Paint in tropical Florida under 


LEONETTI 


From Art Students League, N. Y. 


COMPOSITION, FIGURE, PORTRAIT, 
LANDSCAUE AND STILL-LIFE. 


Approved under G.I. Bill of Rights 
TAMPA ART INSTITUTE 
Municipal Auditorium, Tampa, Florida 
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LAYTON SCHOOL 


OF ART 


Painting, Illustration, Advertising Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Dress Design, Pho- 
tography, Industrial and Interior Design. 
Summer, Fall, Winter terms. Catalog. 


Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam Frink, Directors, 
Dept. 587, 758 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


The CONTEMPORARY 
SCHOOL of ART 


Classes throughout the year in 


LIFE DRAWING @ PAINTING 
COMPOSITION e@ ILLUSTRATION 


, J Moses Soyer ® Philip Evergood 
Instructors: itoee Daniel ¢ Louis W. Goland 


846 Flatbush Ave., B’kiyn. INgersel 2-2116, NAvarre 8-8041 
CHICAGO 
ilustration + Interior 


MWS eH 
Decoration - Cartooning 


ny Art Essentials + Commercial Art 
ait ev aRS Mustration * Drawing * Painting. 


DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
Dress Design - Fashion 









Day, Eve., Set. and Sun. Classes. 
Write for free Cataleg 
18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILLINGIS 





GO OUTDOOR PAINTING ™ 
WITH WILLIAM FISHER 


SHORT TRIPS NEAR N. Y. ALL DAY 


Wed. & Sun. & Saturday Afternoons 
May 1 te November 12 


For further information write 


Sth STREET ART SCHOOL 


GRamercy 5-7159 


33 W. Sth St., N.¥.C. 








SUMMER TERM—July 1 
Fell Term—Sept. 22 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART, AIRBRUSH 
Kenmore 2547 Jessica M. Carbee, Di 


126 MASS AVE cf BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON 
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American Indian Annual 
[Continued from page 12] 


was made. Today brings us a new 
school of American Indian painting—an 
integral art combining the heritage of 
the Indian’s ancient civilization that 
startled Diirer, his adjustment to it 
and his individual expression of our 
time as seen through the eyes of a 
painter taking his merited place in 
American art. Among the pioneers of 
this modern day movement should be 
mentioned Tsa-To-Ke, Ma-Le-Wi, Mo- 
kope, Mootzka and Aqwa Pi. 

Indication that the American Indian 
is achieving his goal finds proof in the 
words of Director Frazier, writing in 
the catalogue of this year’s exhibition: 

“Encouraged by a long overdue wave 
of understanding which came in the 
years immediately after the First World 
War, Indian Art, revitalized and some- 
what altered, made a new appearance. 
One of the most interesting of its new 
directions was a more intense and more 
general use of painting as a medium 
for expression. Expanding to all parts 
of the country, the movement has gained 
momentum with youthful Indian artists 
hastening to document the physical and 
spiritual existence of their grandfathers,- 
but driven by the full realization that 
even the memories of the old traditions 
could not be retained through future 
generations.” 

Contrary to Time Magazine’s implied 
theory that the Indian must be pro- 
tected from modern life, must continue 
to paint formalized “pictures to heal 
the sick, encourage the warriors, and 
bring rain for the harvest,” the mod- 
ern Indian artist has painted his own 
particular “Declaration of Indepen- 
dence,” now insists on participating in 
the 20th Century. Time regrets that the 
Philbrook exhibits “had little magic 
about them.” For the Indian to think 
and feel other than as a 20th Century 
artist is as futile as forgetting that 
the atomic bomb swept away the very 
roots of mysticism. 


Washington Allston in Boston 
[Continued from page 13] 


gray-greens; a Ryderlike nocturne which 
is interesting for loose cloud effects; 
a humorous Poor Author and Rich 
Bookseller (the painter had a gift for 
the comic despite his flair for solemn, 
grandiose landscapes); a luminous Man 
in Chains, with Rubens flesh tones; 
many gigantic mural pieces and one 
good symbol of the final American 
period, Florimell fleeing on a white 
horse out of Spenser’s Faerie Queen. 

Allston’s fondness for Stygian effects 
is often relieved by a welcome clarity 
of primitive Italian blue, as in distant 
mountains. He draws heavily upon Ren- 
aissance inspiration for richer, warmer 
tones. Almost always, though, to coun- 
terbalance the pleasing effects of color, 
comes the insistence upon allegory or 
its equivalent which stands far apart 
from tastes of today and, unfortunate- 
ly, helped make Washington Alliston 
less popular, except in stuffy circles 
that liked story pictures, than he might 
have been had he possessed a more in- 
dependent, experimental spirit. 

The exhibition, which, as we say, is 
important historically, is augmented 
by drawings which show diligence rath- 
er than genius. 
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STUDY LANDSCAPE 


in beautiful Pioneer Valley 


Paint and Canvas Included in Tuition 
All-year Studio Limited small classes 


ROLAND PIERSON PRICKETT 
Technocratic School of Color 
Box 55-D, Hampden, Massachusetts 


THE PS INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 


Fine Arts, Industrial 
Art, Advertising Art, 
Teacher Training. 
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COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


AUTUMN SESSION, SEPT. 15 - JAN. 26 
JEAN CHARLOT, Head 
LAWRENCE BARRETT, EDGAR BRITTON, 
HENRY F. LENNING 
Classes in drawing, painting, mural design, 
graphic arts and art history. 
Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


School of Design for Women 
103rd YEAR. Textile design, 
commercial illustration, adver- 


using art, art education, fash- 
ton design, fashion illustra- 


INSTITU TE oy ainting, interior design 


ecoration. B.F.A. in all 


courses. Day, evening, Satur- 
day classes. Residences. Catalog. 
OF 1326 N. Broad Street, 





State Accredited 


Fall Term begins September 22, 1947 

to Feb. 6, 1948. Spring Session begins 

February 16, 1948 through June 18, 1948. Professional 

courses in Advertising, Art, Painting and Composition. 

Teacher Training—Many crafts. Four degrees offered in- 
eluding Master of Fine Arts. Write for Catalog. 

Calif. 


5212 Broadway, Oakland 11, 


==] CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
it OF ARTS & CRAFTS 


PERSONAL ART INSTRUCTION 
B 


JON CORBINO 


SUMMER 1947 
WRITE FOR APPLICATION 


5 MARMION WAY, ROCKPORT, MASS. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Douglas MacAgy, Director 


FALL TERM: AUG. 18 - DEC. 20 
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690 ADAMS, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL 
LOUIS RIBAK, Director 


All year ‘round school 
Approved under G.1. Bill of Rights 


Box 891 Taos, New Mexico 


PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL 


OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Practical courses in Art for Industry. 
Advertising, costume design, fashion Il- 
lustration, teacher education, (degree), 
Ulustration. Interior decoration and 
industrial design. Day, eve. Catalog. 
Broad & Pine Streets, Phila. 2, Pa. 


New Conway Art School 


conducted by 


W. LESTER STEVENS, N.A. 


at Conway, Mass. May 1 to November 1 
The landscape school which is different 
Approved under G.I. Bill of Rights 
Address: W. Lester Stevens, Cricket Hill, Conway, Mass. 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


ART INSTITUTE 


FORMERLY OTIS ART INSTITUTE 
SES IN FINE AND 


JUVENILE. ENROLLMENT 1947 ONLY. 
2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 
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ERIC LUNDGREN 
ANN WEAVER 
W. PALM BEACH 
FLORIDA 
Personal Instruction by 
Summer Painting Classes 
will re-open in Noank on June 30th. 


For information kindly write 
Noank, Conn. Tel. Mystic 348 


RINGLING “*° 


Art 

Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, 
Interior Decoration in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstand- 
ing artists. Use Ringling Circus and Ringling Museum. 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories, Unbelievably low 
cost. Write for catalog & folder ‘In Florida Sunshine.” 


Siac FLORIDA 
MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM 


Exec. Secretary, 
ART SCHOOL 


Sarasota, 
Full First and Second Year Fine Arts Instruction, 
including painting, drawing, color and design, 
sculpture, and art history. Catalogue on request. 
Limited enrollment, approved for veterans. 


MONTCLAIR NEW JERSEY 
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THE 1947 PATRONS 
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VERMONT 


Lawton M. Patten 
F. C. Bartlett, Jr. 
Winifred B. Warren ... 
Furman J. Finck 

Mrs. John W. Ames 


VIRGINIA 


Major Alfred Fowler 
Dorothy Malony 

Mrs. Paul T. Arlt 
Martha Emmerson ... 
Mrs. J. K. Burch 

Mrs. Gari Melchers 

Mrs. Frank O. Bowman .. 
Julia S. T. Holt 

J. Cranston Heintzelman Hilton Village 
Mrs. J. C. Fleming .... Martinsville 
Norfolk Museum of Arts & Sciences ........ Norfolk 
F.. PODR TOROS ccccrccccsncseccsccsccsccrccecccsoveeqescees Richmond 
Alice E. McCabe Richmond 
Allen Ingles Palmer Roanoke 


WASHINGTON 


Lucy Wells Heald 
Kathryne Hail Trav 
Edna Crews 

Mrs. 

Ula C. Anderson ... 
William S. Gamble 
Mrs. T. Ostbye 

West Seaitle Art Club 
Mrs. John Goldsbury 
Esse Ball Vann 

Mrs. Blanche H. MeL 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Sao Manc chester 
North Pomfret 
Saint Johnsbury 
Windsor 


...... Alexandria 
Arlington 


siancene Falmouth 
...Fort Monroe 
Hampton 


Bellevue 
...Bellevue 


Logsdon 
WISCONSIN 


Dwight Foster Public Library 
Mrs. Edward C. Jones 
Marjorie Lueloff 

Neville Public Museum 
Flora N. Davidson 

Carl E. Swenson .... 
Sister Mary Leo 
Edmund D. Lewandowski . 
Samuel N. Manierre 
Milwaukee Art Institute 
Rachel L. Skinner 

Lt. Howard S. Conant ... 
George Morris 

Mrs. Belle Jenks Lund 


WYOMING 
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OUTSIDE UNITED STATES 


a OE; IG haccvccccasbcnccsossccsonses Taxco, Mexico 
Dr. M. A. Sanchez Carvajal ...Venezuela, S. A. 
OS Ancon, Canal Zone 
Humberto Garavito . Guatemala City, C. A. 
Alfred Ibarra 
Mrs. A. E, Steadman 
Bruno Beran 
Jack Humphrey 
Marjory Macintyre .. 
S. M. Smith 
Aeronautics Commission of 

Republic of China ..................00.. Nanking. 
John Moffett 
Basil Petrov 
Mr. Jean Rene Ricard 


West Coast Rivals 
[Continued from page 6] 


come than sense, but there is a core of 
thoughtful, genuine artists doing im- 
pressive work in these veins, and these 
now seem to be the characteristic art- 
ists of the region. They impress the 
Southern California tripper as more ab- 
stract than their southern colleagues 
because they carry the cool intellec- 
tuality which has always characterized 
San Francisco’s art into their abstract 
works. In Los Angeles even non-objec- 
tive works make much of their appeal 
through colors and textures of a sen- 
suous rather than intellectual sort, 
while representation is still practiced 
by most of the leading artists. 

On one score, people of both cities 
seem agreed: Los Angeles is a better 
art market. I have seen no figures to 
prove it, but the number of active deal- 
er-galleries supports the belief. 

As to which city is the more im- 
portant center of art production, only 
time can say. The styles of art and the 
attitudes towards it differ so greatly 
that each believes it has the edge. San 
Francisco is 475 miles and a _ world 
away from Los Angeles and even two- 
hour airplane service seems to bring 
them no closer together. 
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HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


. s AVERY MEMORIAL 


* 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
PAINTING - GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE - PHOTOGRAPHY 
DESIGN - COMMERCIAL ART 
XEnroliment Limited Catalogue Upon Request 
HENRIK MARTIN MAYER, Director 
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25 Atheneum Square, North Hartford, Connecticut 


sas INSTITUTE oF DESIGN 


632 W. DEARBORN © CHICAGO 10 @ ASK FOR CATALOG 


CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

At Beautiful DRAWING 

Coronado PAINTING 

Island on the SCULPTURE 

LEWIS Pacific Ocean MURAL & 
15 MILES TO COMMERCIAL 

DIRECTOR OLD MEXICO ARTS 
‘““APPROVED FOR VETERANS” 

692 MARGARITA AVE., CORONADO, CALIF. 
Art Academy of Cincinnati 
DRAWING PHOTOGRAPHY 
PAINTING GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE COMMERCIAL ART 
PORTRAITURE HISTORY OF ART 
Write for Catalog 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22, 1947 
Philip R. Adams, Director, Cincinnati, O. 
Water Colour Instruction 


at Rockport, Mass. 


For information write to: 
Bearskin Neck Rockport, Mass. 


for Ant Studies @ 


FALL-WINTER TERM 
REGISTRATION NOW 
FOR ALL COURSES 


250 WEST 90th ST., Cor. BROADWAY 
Write, Visit or Call SC 4-9518 
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UNIVERSITY OF 


GEORGIA 


DEPARTMENT OF ART, ATHENS, GEORGIA 
Fields of concentration: drawing and painting, Illustration, 
advertising design, crafts, art education, ceramics, interior 
design. B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees. Dormitories: Sommer school. 
Write for information to: 


LAMAR DODD, Head of the Department 


NS! BALTIMORE - 1947 


Courses in Fine Arts, os Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration. Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 


DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 
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That Oneida Competition 

The League has had no word that 
the conditions surrounding the Oneida 
competition have been revised, nor has 
it had any disclaimers from the mem- 
bers of the announced jury that they 
fully understood all those conditions 
and were fully in accord with them. 

So it appears that all designs sub- 
mitted which fail to win any of the 
prizes are to become the outright prop- 
erty of the company, without any re- 
muneration for them. There have been 
numerous inquiries and complaints 
about this but we presume there will 
be plenty who will be attracted by the 
top prizes and little reckon the many 
odds against them. 

The League cannot act as guardian 
for all the reckless and careless mem- 
bers of the craft, but it does urge all 
who send in designs to have photostats 
made of them. These may serve a use- 
ful purpose later. And please remember 
you were warned. 






Reviving an Old Racket 

Away back in the 80s the country 
was overrun with suave salesmen who 
were selling crayon portraits. The come- 
on was a frame, usually of walnut 
with crossed corners. These were made 
from photographic enlargements, not 
too carefully gone over with. crayon. 
The agents procured a list of recently 
bereaved people in the community and 
it did not take too much selling, work- 
ing on the live emotions to get orders. 

This is not deprecating the crayon 
drawings in the hands of masters, like 
William Oberhardt, but these were pret- 
ty terrible—really awful. However, the 
orders piled up and those crafty sales- 
men did a land-office business. 

The enterprise was revived at later 
times, particularly after World War I. 
Now it is being hopped up again, par- 
ticularly in the middle and southwest 
part of the country. But this time the 
big come-on is an oil portrait after the 
family is awakened by the touched up 
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Permanent Pigments Oil Color has pro- 
vided finest quality paint to the artist for 
many years. The assurance of quality and 
a sound technic is based on an _ entirely 
permanent list of pigments ground in the 
most durable medium, formulation from 
the data of experience and research, grinds 
of full strength and brilliance. 
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Certified conformance to the Standard, 
Artists Oil Paints CS98-42, issued by the 
National Bureau of Standards, insures 
highest color strength, purity, high qual- 
ity. Guaranteed full statement of composi- 
tion on the label as specified by the Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League insures 
complete knowledge of materials, also 
purity. 


Ask for the new, free 32 page booklet 
“Enduring Colors for the Artist”. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI,  O. 








enlargement. A “genuine hand-painted” 
oil portrait becomes easy to sell. ‘These 
portraits somewhat resemble the sub- 
jects, but as works of art they are on 
the bottom basement steps. 

The League has had complaints and 
queries about this and we should like 
to have any information anyone may 
have on the subject. If you or your 
friends are desiring portraits, there are 
many competent artists to do them, por- 
traits of which you may be proud and 
which you need never feel backwards 
about showing. Just write us. We shall 
be glad to help you. 


The Honor Roll 


The significance of inclusion on the 
League’s Honor Roll is becoming widely 
known and appreciated. Already four 
names have been sponsored for this 
citation at our Annual Dinner next 
February. 

Affording as it does the opportunity 
of bestowing recognition in a nation- 
wide way upon artists and those who 
have served art in a conspicuous or 
helpful way, the Honor Roll has ap- 
pealed to the League’s Chapters. These 
awards are made at the Annual Dinner 
of the League, before a distinguished 
gathering and the citations are read 
and the presentations are made by Ed- 
mund Magrath, National Chairman of 
Honor Roll and Paul W. Whitener, its 
National Director. 

The reception accorded the Honor 
Roll and the realization it has served 
to bring recognition to deserving artists 
or art patrons is evidenced by the way 
many of our Chapters have partici- 
pated in it and cited their own deserv- 
ing citizens. 

Our Chapters should be giving thought 
to selecting those in their own States 
and Territories who are worthy of this 
wider recognition. Full information may 
be had by communicating with Paul W. 
Whitener, National Director of Honor 
Roll. Address him c/o Hickory Museum 
of Art, Hickory, North Carolina. 


Wegenroth on League's Board 


It is with much pleasure we announce 
the election of Stow Wengenroth to the 
Board of the League. One of America’s 
younger artists, Wengenroth has already 
attained a position among the greatest 
of lithographers. His work is eagerly 
sought for and prized. The League’s 
membership will surely be happy at this 
announcement and the additional pres- 
tige Wengenroth’s name and counsel 
will lend our Board. 


CaliforniamHere We Come 

Living up to that stirring song, the 
California State Chapter is going great 
guns. It is regrettable our space does 
not permit us but a scanty mention of 
their activities. 

Paul B. Williamson, who was last 
year elected to membership on the Na- 
tional Board of the League, is the Re- 
gional Director for California and Ne- 
vada. Thorwald Probst is State Chair- 
man, Ruby Usher is Vice Chairman, 
Jean L. Turner is Vice Chairman for 
Northern California and Arthur Yeo- 
man, 2nd Vice Chairman. J. Alanson 
Spencer is Treasurer, J. Duncan Glea- 
son, Recording Secretary, and Bennett 
Bradbury is Corresponding Secretary 
and Chairman of Exhibits. 

They have been particularly fortu- 
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AMERICAN ART WEEK PRIZE FOR 


1947: Sawtooth Rock, Grand’ Manan 
Island, by William Starkweather. (Wa- 
tercolor 20” x 24”.) One of our ablest 
artist-painters and recipient of many 
honors such as the Dana Gold Medal, 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts; 
Jones Prize for watercolor, Baltimore; 
Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt prize. Rep- 
resented in permanent collections of 
Metropolitan Museum, Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, San Diego Museum, University of 
Pennsylvania, Institute de Valencia de 
Don Juan, Madrid, Spain. Member 
American Watercolor Society, New 
York Watercolor Club, Allied Artists 
of America and the Salmagundi Club. 


nate in having for state publicity co- 
ordinator, James G. Merbs, an outstand- 
ing publicity and newspaper man and 
artist whose splendid and effective work 
last year so impressed us that we made 
special mention of it. 

A traveling art Exhibition is being 
launched and is expected to make an 
extensive tour. Bookings are now under 
way and include Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Laguna Beach, Pasadena, Bak- 
ersfield, Glendale, Fresno, Stockton, 
Sacramento, Oakland, Santa Cruz, Car- 
mel, Monterey Peninsula and other 
places. The exhibition will be under the 
League’s Fair Jury Plan. 

They are stressing sales and alto- 
gether going at it in an aggressive man- 
ner which should spell success. It will 
be remembered that the Californians 
won first place last year among the 
states in American Art Week participa- 
tion, selecting for their prize the Gor- 
don Grant painting. It is to be hoped 
this will bestir our other State Chap- 
ters. They may find here some sugges- 
tions as to what may be done for their 
artists and American Art. 


Can College Degress Teach Art? 


It is interesting to note that since 
the League exposed the plan to take 
over the art schools in some States 
and make the teaching of art predicated 
upon “semester hours” on how to teach, 
the subject has become the center of 


HENRY H. TAWS 
1527 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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debate. We headed off the grab for the 
art schools, and now we are giving 
some thought to the public schools. 

A few months ago an article in the 
American Magazine entitled “What 
Good is a College Degree?”, by Henry 
M. Wriston, President of Brown Uni- 
versity, created a great deal of discus- 
sion. Robley D. Stevens, Labor Rela- 
tions Consultant of Baltimore, wrote 
to that magazine that: “Too many col- 
lege graduates feel-they should get a 
free ride on the gravy train because 
they have a degree and talk and act in 
‘Know-it-all-terms’.”, He further says 
he does not believe that college training 
can guarantee personal success because 
it must be earned, and cites Lincoln as 
an example. 

More than in most other fields does 
this apply to art. Yet art instruction in 
our public schools has been seized 
through “squatter’s rights” by the 
“Brain Trust,” which is our alias for 
the National Educational Association. 
The Association seems to be obsessed 
with the idea that the primary qualifi- 
cation for teaching art is scholastic 
standing and not a grounded standing 
in the profession of art. 

No degrees can be really awarded in 
art, nor can degrees teach it. It may 
safely be declared that art is not taught 
—it is learned, and at the hand of one 
who can do it, by seeing it done. 

Little wonder that art in our public 
schools has come to be the laughing 
stock in the profession, or that there is 
that popular feeling over the country 
that something must be done about it. 
After all, the subject is art and not 
college degrees. 


Again, Our Appreciation 

This is an expression of gratitude for 
the numerous letters of approval which 
are constantly being received. In the 
old dance hall in Virginia City in the 
60s was that sign which has since be- 
come world-famous: “Don’t shoot the 
fiddler—He is doin’ his dangdest.” 

It has been noticed that a few hands 
frequently will inspire a fiddler to play 
his head off. So, many thanks for the 
encouragement. These pages are yours. 
We wish to give you what you want. 

—ALBERT T. REID. 


Armand Wargny Dies 


Armand Wargny, French painter who 
had lived and worked in this country 
for the past 40 years, died July 7 in an 
Elmira, N. Y., hospital. He was 74 years 
old. 

One of the founders of the Fifteen 
Gallery in New York City, Wargny had 
a long and successful career, as painter, 
art critic and friend to many artists. 
Born in France, he studied in Paris 
under John Paul Laurens and was said 
to have been that artist’s favorite pu- 
pil. For the past 12 years he lived at 
Arts Torp, the Pine City farm studio of 
the prominent Swedish artist, Lars Hof- 
trup. 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of Art To Oct. 1: Past € 
Present Artists of Upper Hudson. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To Sept. 8: Selec- 
tions from New England Art 
Schools. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jo Sept. 15: 19th 
é 20th Century French Paintings; 
Old Masters; 6 Centuries of Fine 
Prints. 

Walters Gallery Aug.: The Medieval 
World. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll & Richards Aug.: American 
Paintings. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Aug. 24 
Washington Alliston. 

Public Library Aug.: American 
Prints. 

Vose Galleries Aug.: Old Masters 
Early English and Continental. 
BUCK HILL FALLS, PA. 

Art Association To Aug. 16: An- 
nual Purchase Prize Show; Aug. 
18-Sept. 10: Watercolors. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Gallery Aug. 
Houses, U.S.A. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute To Aug. 17: 5i1st 
Regional Annual; Aug.: Rare 
Prints; Explaining Abstract Art. 
Palette & Chisel Academy 7o Aug. 
28: €. Carey Cloud Pencil Draw- 
ings; H. H. Max Herzog Oils. 
Riccardo Studio Aug.: Henneth CG 
Nack. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art Thru Sept.: Amer 
ican & European Paintings; Prints. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center Aug.: Knoedler 
Co. Loan Show; Herbert Bayer. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts Aug.: Ceram- 
ics; Contemporary Group. 
DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Sept. 14: 
Southwestern Art; Aug.: Jean 
Charilet. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute Aug.: Harry Standley 
Photographs; Rogers Sculpture 
Group; Permanent Collection. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts Zo Sept. 1: Rare 
Prints; Aug. 17-Sept. 7: La 
Tausca Paintings. 

GLOUCESTER, MASS. 

North Shore Arts Association TJo 
Sept. 7: 25th Regional Annual. 
Society of Artists Aug. 3-29: Sec 
ond Exhibition. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Wash Cty. Museum Aug.: Singer 
Collection; Objects of Art. 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 

Art Academy Aug.: Ralston Craw 
ford; Frederick Taubes. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Sept. 1: 
Modern Mexican Drawings. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery Aug.: Birger Sand- 
zen Watercolors. 

KENNEBUNK, ME. 

Brick Store Museum Aug.: Mem- 
bers and Invited Artists Show. 
LA JOLLA, CALIF. 

Art Center Aug.: Hatfield Gallery 
Watercolors; Leslie Lee; Alvin 
Beller. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Cowie Galleries Aug.: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 

Stendahl Galleries <Awug.: Ancient 
American Art; Modern French 
Painting. 

Taylor Galleries Aug.: Philip Paval 
Oils. 

Van Leyden Gallery To Aug. 10: 
Karin Paintings. 

Vigeveno Galleries Aug.: Pissarro 
to Picasso; Sept. 7-Oct. 3: Max 
Band. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery To Sept. 15: Alex- 
ander James. 

MASSILLON, OHIO 

Massillon Museum To Aug. 15: 
Rudolf Jegart Sculpture. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To Aug. 11: Louis 
Sullivan Architecture. 

University Gallery To Aug. 21: 
American Ceramists; Houses U.S.A. 
Walker Art Center Aug.: Plasiics 
in the Home; From Aug. 21: First 
Biennial Paintings & Prints. 
MONTEREY, CALIF. 

Pat Wall Gallery To Aug. 10: 
Josef Albers Oils; Aug. 13-30: 
Ellwood Graham; Sept. 3-21: Mo- 
saics & Collages. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum Aug. 7-20: Paint- 
ings Looted from Holland. 

NEW HOPE, PA. 

Delaware Bookshop To Aug. 15 
John Sharp Paintings. 
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12-26: 


NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Arts To Aug. 10: The 
Medieval World. 

NORWALK, CONN. 

Silvermine Guild To Aug. 9: West- 
port Artists; Aug. 10-Sept. 2: 
The Seasons; Aug. 1-16: Francis 
Montena; Aug. 17-Sept. 2: Helen 
Hamilton; Mary Brooks. 
OMAHA, NEB. 

Joslyn Art Museum 7o Aug. 24: 
Pedro Figari Oils; To Aug. & 
38rd Annual Omaha-Council Bluffs 
Show. 

OGUNQUIT, ME. 

Art Center 7To Sept. 1: 27th Na- 
tional Annual. 


PASADENA, CALIF. 

Art Institute To Aug. 19: 
Meltzer. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Artists Gallery Jo Sept. 15: 11 
Philadelphians. 

Art Alliance To Aug. 15: 
color Club Annual. 
Woodmere Gallery Aug.: Best Pic- 
tures of the Year. 

Museum of Art Zo Sept.: Private 
Collections. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Auwg.: Carl 
Zerbe. 


2 
2 


Anna 


Water- 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum To Aug. 17: 
Lawrence Gouaches. 
Oregon Guild To Aug. 14: Herbert 
Ackley. 

PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 

Art Assn. Aug.;: Annual Summer 
Group. 

ROCKPORT, MASS. 

Art Association Jo Sept. 7: 27th 
Annual. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum T7o Aug. 15: 
Italian Art; Fine Arts Under 
Fire. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Gallery Aug.: 13 Water- 
colorists; Prints; Old Masters. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

City of Paris Aug. 13-Sept. 6: Wa- 
tercolors, Sculpture. 

Legion of Honor Aug.; Prints, Oils, 
Watercolors. 

Museum of Art Aug.: Henry Moore; 
To Aug. 24: Theo Van Doesburg. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum Aug.; Buddhistic 
Sculpture. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 

State Fair Grounds Aug. 8-17: Old 
Northwest Territory First Annual. 
SPRING LAKE, N. J. 

The Warren Jo Sept. 2: AAPL 11th 
Regional Annual. 


Jacob 


TAOS, N. M. 

The Blue Door Aug.: Modern Group” 
All Media. 

TULSA, OKLA. 4 
Philbrook Art Center Zo Sept. 13; 
2nd American Indian National An.* 
nual. 

UTICA, N. Y. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor To Sept, 
21: Paintings and Prints. 4 
WASHINGTON, D. C. ‘ 
Library of Congress 7To Aug. $1: 
Centennial of Settlement of Utah 
National Gallery To Sept. 15: Chiar-" 
oscuro Woodcuts. 

Pan American Union Aug.: Felipe 
Orlando Paintings. 

Smithsonian Building To Sept. 1; 
Childe Hassam. q 
WEST BARNSTABLE, MASS. 
Leading Wind To Sept. 18: Cape 
Cod Artists. 4 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center Aug.: Elements of De- 
sign. 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Artists Association Aug.: Water- 
colors, Sculpture, Graphic Arts. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Art Museum 7o Sept. 30: Prints € 
Drawings; 19th & 20th Century 
Group. q 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) Aug. 12- 
25: League of Present Day Art- 
ists. 

Acquavella Galleries (38E57) Au- 
gust: Old & Modern Paintings. 
A-D Gallery (130W46) To Aug. 
22: Early American Advertising 
Art. 
Allison 
August. 
America House (485 Madison) To 
Sept. 3: Books for Browsers. 
American-British Art Center (44W 
56) Closed August. 
Architectural League (115E40) To 
Sept. 15: Tomorrow's Buildings. 
Argent Galleries (42W57) Closed. 
Artists’ Gallery (61E57) To Aug. 
8: Selected Paintings; Aug. 11-29: 
Contemporary Drawings Group. 
Artists League of America (77 
Fifth) Aug.: Sculpture Show. 
Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) To Aug. 15: Print Compe- 
tition; Aug. 18-Sept. 1: Contempo- 
rary American Artists. 

Babeock Gallery (38E57) Thru 
Sept.: American Artists Group. 
Barbizon-Plaza Art Gallery (58 at 
Sixth) To Oct. 1: Summer Group. 
Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison) 
Closed to Aug. 15. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) Closed. 
Binet Gallery (67E57) Aug.: French 
and American Contemporary Paint- 
ings Group Show. 

Bonestell Gallery (18E57) Closed. 
Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkwy.) 
To Sept. 7: Faces in Stone; Art 
Thru Magnifying Glass; Photo- 
graphs. 

Brummer Gallery (110E58) Aug.: 
Old Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) Closed 
to Aug. 20. 

Carlebach Gallery (937 Third) T7o 
Aug. 16: Arthur Rothenberg. 
Carstairs Gallery (11E57) Closed 
August. 

Chinese Gallery (38E57) To Sept. 
15: Summer Group. 

China House (125E65) To Sept. 
15: Paintings, Yun Gee. 
Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 
Aug. 15: Mid-Summer Group. 
Downtown Gallery (32E51) <Aug.: 
American Folk Art. 

Durand-Ruel Gallery (12E57) Closed. 
Durlacher Bros. (11E57) Closed. 
Egan Gallery (63E57) To Aug. 15: 
Herman Rose; Aug. 15-31: Modern 
American Group; Sept. 1-15: Mod- 
ern Paintings & Sculpture. 
Eggleston Galleries (161W57) Aug. 
18-Sept. 8: Group Show. 

8th St. Gallery (33W8) Closed. 
Feig] Gallery (601 Madison) Closed. 
Ferargil Galleries (63E57) Auwg.: 
Contemporary & Early American. 
44th St. Gallery (133W44) Aug. 
11-Sept. 10: Andree Nalebranche. 
Frick Collection (1E70) Aug.: Per- 
manent Collection. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) Closed. 
Garret Gallery (47E12) Aug.: Sum- 
mer Group. 

Gramercy Galleries (38 Gramercy 
Pk.) Closed, August. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) Aug. 5-31: The Good 
Old Summer Time. (55E57) To 
Aug. 9: Marian Spore Bush. 
Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) 
Aug.: Permanent Collection. 


& Co. (32E57) Closed 


Jewish Museum (92 & Fifth) 7o 
Aug. 5: Abraham Levin. 
Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Aug. 
5-31: The Bird in Art and Fashion. 
Kleemann Galleries (65E57) Closed. 
Knoedler & Co. (14E57) Aug.: 19th 
and 20th Century French, Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 
Kootz Gallery (15E57) Closed. 
Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) Aug.: 
Summer Group. 

Levitt Gallery (16W57 Aug.: 
American Paintings & Sculpture. 
John Levy Gallery (11E57) Aug.: 
19th Century European Paintings. 
Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) 
Closed. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) Aug.: 
Old Masters and Modern French. 
Luyber Galleries (Hotel Brevoort) 
Closed. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) Closed. 
Marquie Gallery (16W57) Closed. 
Matisse Gallery (41E57) Closed. 
Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) 
Aug.: American Sculpture; Cos- 
tume Institute; Renaissance Draw- 
ings and Prints. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Aug. 26: Season in Retrospect. 
Milch Galleries (55E57) Aug.: Se- 
lected American Paintings. 
Morton Galleries (117W58) Closed. 
Museum of the City of New York 
(Fifth at 103) To Sept.: Ohrbach 
Collection. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
Aug.: Two Cities. Architecture; 
Robert Maillart, Engineer; Boris 
Aronson, Stage. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) Thru Sept.: New Loan 
Show; Moholy-Nagy Memorial. 
New Age Gallery (138W15) Closed. 
Public Library (Fifth at 42) To 
Nov. 1: Wanda Gag Memorial. 
(104W136) To Sept. 15: Fay Gold 
and Harvey 8S. Weiss. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Aug.-: 
Gallery Group. 

Newman Gallery (150 Lexington) 
Aug.: 19th Century American 
Paintings; Thomas Doughty. 
Newton Gallery (11E57) To Sept. 
15: Gallery Group. 

Nicholson Gallery (69E57) Closed. 
Nierendorf Gallery (53E57) Aug.: 
Paul Klee. 

Niveau Gallery (63E57) Closed. 
Norheim Gallery (6007 8th Ave., 


Bklyn.) Aug.: Oscar T. Carlsson 
Oils and Watercolors. ¥ 
Norlyst Gallery (59W56) Sept. 2-~ 
13: Brooklyn Museum Art School ~™ 

Faculty Members Exhibition. 

Parsons Gallery (15E57) Closed. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) Closed. 
Perls Gallery (32E58) To Sept. 12: 
Summer Group Show. 

Pinacotheca (20W58) Closed. 
Portraits Inc. (460 Park) 
Contemporary Portraits. 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) Closed. 

Riverside Museum (310 Riverside) 
Closed. 

Roberts Art Gallery (380 Canal) 
Aug.: Permanent Group Show. 

RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) 
Closed. 

Rosenberg Gallery (16E57) Aug.: 
19th and 20th Century French 
and American Paintings. 
Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) To 
Sept.: Summer Group. 

Salpeter Gallery (128E56) To Sept. 
13; Summer Show & Gallery 
Group. 

Bertha Schaefer Gallery (32E57) 
To Sept. 15: Group Show. 

Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) Aug.: | 
Old Masters. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (69E 
57) Aug.: Permanent Collection. 

Schoneman Gallery (73E57) Aug.: 
Fine Paintings, All Schools. 

Schultheis Art Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Aug.: Old Masters. 
Sculptors Gallery (4W8) To Sept. 
15: Group Show. 

Seligmann & Co. (5E57) Closed. 
Serigraph Galleries (38W57) To 
Sept. 20: Welcome to the City. 
Silberman Galleries (32E57) Aug.: 
Old Masters. 

Tribune Art Center (100W42) Aug.: 
Seven Artists of the People, 
Breughel to Picasso. 

Valentine Gallery (55E57) Closed. 
Village Art Center (224 Waverly 
Pl.) To Sept. 12: Prize Winners 
Group. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) 
Closed. 

Whitney Museum (10W8) Closed. 
Wildenstein (19E64) To Sept.: 19th 
Century French and American 
Masterpieces. 

Willard Gallery (32E57) Closed. 
Howard Young Gallery (1E57) 
Aug.: Old and Modern Paintings. 


Aug.: 


Next Issue—September 15 


Bowing to the inevitable man-made doldrums in 


the art world, the Dicest will postpone its Septem- 
ber issue from the 1st to the 15th of the month. So 
please do not worry if your next DIGEST arrives a 
fortnight later than usual. Last year this delay 


helped produce a better, more newsy issue. 
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